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Limitations of the Residual 
Function Theory 


E. J. SULLIVAN 
Principal, Arthur Street School, Hazleton, Pa. 


One of the comparatively recent contribu- 
tions to the field of educational philosophy is 
“The Residual Function Theory,” the major 
premise of which is that the school should 
relinquish all necessary or desirable phases 
of education which other social agencies fur- 
nish in a satisfactory manner: Conversely, 
the theory holds that the school should stand 
ready to assume the educational functions of 
other social agencies when they are either 
unable or unwilling to discharge them to the 
satisfaction of society. 

Careful consideration leads us to the con- 
clusion that the first part of the theory is 
sound. The school is a social institution, sub- 
sidized by the state to discharge important 
functions in our society and as such should 
always be amenable to the will of the people. 
It is an important and essential factor in our 
national progress and should therefore adapt 
itself as rapidly as possible to legitimate social 
and economic changes. Economy alone would 
seem to demand the relinquishment of any of 
its functions when the need of that function 
is no longer apparent or when another social 
agency is discharging it with equal or greater 
efficiency. 

By the same token, the second part of the 
theory would be equally valid were it not for 
the implied assumption that the school would 
discharge the educational function of the other 
social agency with a greater degree of satis- 
faction, or that society as a whole would be 
benefited by the transfer. While the school is 
a powerful factor in the moulding of social 
conduct, it does not possess any supernatural 
powers in that direction and the apparently 
unlimited faith of the general public in the 
ability of the school to cure all social ills is 
based upon sentiment rather than fact. 

It is quite generally conceded that our 
modern youth is the resultant of many educa- 
tional forces, some of which, we must confess, 
are more powerful than worthy. Society, how- 


ever, still entrusts the major responsibilities 
of education to the church, the home, and the 
school. While these generally recognized edu- 
cational institutions by virtue of their common 
interest in the child should be closely coopera- 
tive, it does not follow that their specific 
educational functions are interchangeable or 
that the church and home should be relieved 
of their social obligation for no better reason 
than their failure to discharge them satis- 
factorily. 

If we grant for the sake of argument that 
the church is, to a greater or less degree, fail- 
ing to discharge satisfactorily the moral phase 
of education, we must not overlook the fact 
that, in America, the church is not a homo- 
geneous institution. While there are many 
students of educational philosophy who feel 
that it is futile to attempt to divorce moral 
and secular education and while there are 
many fundamental principles of morality 
which, because of their universal acceptance, 
might be incorporated in our public school 
curricula, it would seem to be a dangerous 
innovation because morality is so closely inter- 
woven with dogma and dogma is highly con- 
troversial material. 

Desirable moral conduct does not invariably 
result from moral instruction and it requires 
something more than simply teaching the 
Decalogue to boys and girls to cause them to 
exemplify acceptable moral relationships in 
society. Most moral delinquents are such not 
so much because of a lack of knowledge of 
right and wrong but more because of a dis- 
torted idea of relative values and the failure 
of their moral instruction to function at 
critical times. The child is quick to sense 
the fact that morality as taught is different 
from morality as practiced in society. 

Teachers generally have neither the depth 
of background nor the type of training to 
teach effectively basic moral principles to 
cosmopolitan groups without drawing upon 
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their particular dogmatic interpretation and, 
until such time as we have a generally accepted 
moral code and teachers properly trained to 
interpret it, discretion would seem to dictate 
that morality, so far as the public school is 
concerned, would be better and more satis- 
factorily taught by example than by precept. 
We are inclined to think that when the home 
discharges its generally accepted function and 
cooperates closely with the church and school 
the moral phase of education will be discharged 
as efficiently and certainly with less contention 
by the church than by the public school. 

Another questionable manifestation of this 
theory is the play or nursery school. This 
movement, naturally, had its origin in the 
thickly populated industrial centers and is an 
outgrowth of the rapidly disintegrating family 
life in such districts. While the idea orig- 
inated from the welfare work conducted by 
charitable and civic organizations, it now 
receives its greatest support from those fam- 
ilies which are sometimes unable but more 
frequently unwilling to discharge the gen- 
erally accepted parental duties of the home. 
Not a few of the leaders of the movement who 
have interpreted its popularity as an indica- 
tion of its universal demand have been quite 
active in the attempt to have it incorporated in 
our public school system. Whether the state 
should accept this condition as a normal 
development and designate the school as the 
agency for the discharge of the ordinarily 
accepted duties of the home or whether an 
economic condition, real or imaginary, which 
creates an apparent demand for such an in- 
novation is not seriously in need of adjustment 
would appear to be the important factor for 
consideration in this case. 


It is quite generally conceded that the family 
is a fundamental institution in our society and 
as such enjoys certain rights and privileges. 
In return it owes certain duties and obligations 
to society and any attempt upon the part of 
the state to appropriate the duties which right- 
fully belong to the family or to permit the 
family to shift any or all of its parental duties 
and responsibilities to the state or to the 
school is certain to be looked upon by the care- 
ful student of economics as communistic in 
tendency and dangerous in results. Shifting 
the parental duties of the home to the school, 
while it might be the line of least resistance, is 
obviously not the best solution to the problem. 
If economic conditions, real or imaginary, are 
such that the contracting parties are unable or 
unwilling to assume the duties and obligations 
of the married state there would seem to be 
but one of three courses to follow: remedy the 
condition if real, readjust the standard of 
living if imaginary, or refrain from entering 
the married state. While this solution may 
not prove to be the most popular it at least 
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has the saving grace of being logical. 

At the upper end of our educational system 
we find the “Residual Function” theory mani- 
festing itself in the junior college movement. 
This idea, more recent in its nativity, has as 
its aim the extension of popular education two 
years beyond the senior high school period to 
duplicate and replace eventually the first two 
years of the typical undergraduate collegiate 
curriculum. The movement has spread quite 
rapidly throughout the West, probably reach- 
ing its highest development in California, but 
has met with considerable opposition in the 
more conservative East. 

While the work of the typical undergraduate 
curriculum is, to a large extent, general and 
a continuation of that which was begun in the 
secondary school, and while it might he dis- 
charged with equal efficiency by the public 
school, there are other economic factors worthy 
of consideration before the junior ccllege, in 
its present stage of development, is incorpor- 
ated in our public educational system. There 
is no reason for the assumption that the “Law 
of Diminishing Returns” does not function in 
education just as certainly as it does in in- 
dustry and to carry popular education beyond 
the point where the masses of the people are 
unable to pursue it with profit is a questionable 
procedure. 

Some of our leaders in educational philos- 
ophy have gone so far as to say it is the duty 
of the state to provide all the education that 
the individual is capable of assimilating and 
while the thought expressed is noble it is at 
the same time Utopian. The apparent fallacy 
is the implied assumption that we have both 
the prognostic ability to determine the specific 
educational needs of the individual as well as 
the specific types of training to fit these needs 
as determined. Education, as we know it 
today, is a highly selective process and the 
higher it is carried the more selective it 
becomes. Merely establishing a highly special- 
ized and selective educational program and 
making it universally available could hardiy 
be considered as a step toward those elusive 
ideals, universal education and equality of 
opportunity. 

With our modern and more accurate means 
of educational measurement, it would seem to 
be entirely within the realm of possibility to 
determine, both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, a general educational program which 
would equip every boy and girl with the train- 
ing necessary for efficient citizenship. While 
the aims and objectives of such an educational 
program could not be permanently fixed, they 
would at the same time, for all practical 
purposes, be static enough to hold at temporary 
levels where we could always claim with some 
degree of truth to have universal education. 

(Turn to page 708) 
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The Visiting Teacher 


ELIZABETH A. LYLE 
Visiting Teacher, Abington Township Schools, Abington, Pa. 


system has experienced a large growth, 

which necessitated a changed attitude 
toward the problem of the individual child. 
The first factor in the situation is the in- 
creased number of pupils which a teacher 
meets in her classes each day. Formerly the 
classroom teacher, with a smaller number of 
pupils, knew the pupils personally, and recog- 
nized their special abilities, interests, and de- 
fects. She also taught all or nearly all sub- 
jects to the one class. At the present time the 
teacher meets many different classes in a day, 
and teaches one subject only. 

The administrative and teaching depart- 
ments have sought increasingly to understand 
the causes of problems that arise in regard to 
the child’s behavior and to determine whether 
those causes are due to the school situation 
or to the environment of the home and the 
community. It is in this connection that the 
visiting teacher’s work has come into exist- 
ence. Such a teacher works as a member of 
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the teaching staff, and brings the school into 
touch with every resource in the community. 


In some school systems the work of the visiting 
teacher is given over to cases of delinquency, 
where she becomes a coworker with the truant 
officer. In different school systems the visiting 
teacher’s work varies according to the problems 
of the community as they affect the school. 

In Abington Township the visiting teacher 
is directly responsible to the superintendent. 
Many conferences are held as occasions demand 
or emergencies require. An important part of 
the work of the visiting teacher in this district 
is the mental testing in grades one to eight 
inclusive, with the object of learning how best 
to group and to aid the pupils. This applies 
to beginners in the first grades in the various 
schools in the township, and also to all pupils 
who have come into the district from other 
school systems. The months of September 
and February are devoted to this testing pro- 
gram. The scoring of papers, tabulating of 
results, and preparing of reports from the 
tests are performed by the visiting teacher. 
The results of the testing may indicate that 
some children present problems that need to 
be studied immediately. All available sources 
of information are then investigated by the 
visiting teacher. For instance: John is in 
the eighth grade. He is over age for the 
grade and is below average ability. He has 
done good work in the manual training class, 
but is a persistent failure in his Latin and 
arithmetic. Outside of school hours he has 


found work in a garage, and has learned to 
handle tools and to make his services valuable 
to the owner of the garage. John finally comes 
to feel that he would be happier if he dropped 
out of school and gave full time to the work 
in the garage. The visiting teacher, through 
talks with John and later with John’s father 
and brothers in the home, persuades the boy 
to take the vocational course, and learn all he 
can about different types of manual work, get 
a broader experience, and develop his growth 
socially before he enters the army of regular 
wage earners. 

Moreover, the discovery of cases presenting 
problems is not confined to the results of 
testing. At any time of the year a child may 
be reported as a problem to the visiting teacher 
for investigation. All sources of information 
are sought. School records are studied; the 
home is visited; visits to the various social 
agencies are made. The pupil in the case is 
observed in the classroom, on the playgrounds, 
in the shop, without his being conscious of the 
observation. Direct contact is made with the 
pupil, and in a friendly way the visiting teacher 
tries to get at the underlying causes of the 
trouble that is preventing that pupil from ad- 
justing himself to situations confronting him 
from day to day in his school experience. 
Classroom teachers aid the visiting teacher by 
giving information, such as the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward work, toward his classmates, 
toward his teacher. They also mention any 
other facts that will contribute toward an 
understanding of the situation. 

If the problem involves the physical condi- 
tion of the pupil, the nurse and the school 
physician are consulted. A child’s condition 
may require the attention of a clinic, such as 
a clinic for defective speech or a vocational 
guidance clinic. If the case is a baffling one, 
the services of a child guidance clinic are ob- 
tained and the recommendations of that body 
are carried out as far as possible. 

The Pennsylvania Child Guidance Clinic 
and the Welfare Association located at the 
Old York Road Health Centre, Jenkintown, 
have given, and are continuing to give, val- 
uable assistance in all problems referred to 
them. Through their organization, the pupils 
referred to them are taken to the Abington 
Memorial Hospital for every type of clinic that 
has been recommended by the State psychia- 
trist. The Health Centre freely gives the serv- 
ices of a social worker for all hospital work. 

If the problem is a speech defect of so grave 
a nature that it does not improve in the regu- 
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lar speech correction classes of the township, 
the services of the Speech Clinic of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are requested. Val- 
uable help is always received from this source. 
The Child Guidance and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Clinics of the University of Pennsylvania 
have contributed materially to the solution of 
problems growing out of maladjusted child- 
hood in this district. 

In the two junior schools of the township, 
comprising seventh and eighth grades, the 
major part of the duties of the visiting 
teacher is the individual guidance of pupils 
through personal interviews. The personality 
of the pupil is made the subject of study and 
observation, and an effort is made to adapt 
the school to the needs of the individual. 

The scholastic performance of the pupil is 
compared with his competency. He is led to 
analyze his own situation, to 1: cate weaknesses, 
and to build up a level of performance in 
scholarship that will be a foundation for high 
school activities. The pupil discusses with the 
visiting teacher his choice of subjects and 
courses in high school in the light of his 
abilities and his performances, and then selects 
the high school course that will best fit his 
abilities and encourage a high level of achieve- 
ment in high school. 

As in the case of badly adjusted children in 
the elementary school, no effort is spared to 
help the older pupil adjust himself to his 
scholastic difficulties; investigations are made 
and information is obtained from all sources. 
School records are studied, as is also the whole 
machinery of the school staff and of school 
activities to help build up an environment that 
is favorable to the development of the pupil. 
Upon the request of the principal, the visiting 
teacher assists in gathering materials on pre- 
vocational guidance, that are to be made the 
subject of discussion by home-room teachers. 

James, a bright boy with an intelligence 
quotient of 143, was sent to the visiting 
teacher to plan his course of study in the high 
school. His report card showed several very 
low marks. The teachers reported that the 
boy seemed able to do his work, but that he 
was quiet and reserved and sometimes ap- 
peared sleepy. When asked about the low marks 
he said he had no time to do the extra work of 
preparing book reports and notebooks on his 
studies. Upon being encouraged to talk about 
his time after school, he grew quite interested 
and told how he sold magazines after school, 
often returning home as late as nine or ten 
o’clock. By the time he had eaten his supper 
he had to go to bed. In the morning he rose 
early and tried to do his work before the bus 
came for him to go to school. Finally he 
admitted that his father had been out of work 
for a long time and only recently had been 
able to find work. This boy was the wage 
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earner of the family. When the true facts 
were reported to the teachers, they were most 
anxious to change schedules and adjust assign- 
ments so that James could do less assigned 
work, and do most of that in school. This is 
just one of the many instances where the visit- 
ing teacher was able to bring about a satisfac- 
tory adjustment between the child and the 
classroom teacher. 

A system of blank forms for card index, for 
case record, for personal interview, etc., has 
been carefully worked out. Because of the 
nature of the work, the visiting teacher con- 
siders all plans and procedure tentative and 
changing. Her work must be supplementary 
to the organization of the school as she finds it. 

The object always sought is the good of the 
individual pupil, who does not adjust himself 
properly to the school situation, and is lost to 
personal influence on account of the large num- 
ber of pupils whom teachers meet daily. 





Dollar Educational Packets 


A Dollar Packet of six publications useful to 
elementary school principals is now available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., according to an announcement 
of the Office of Education. 

To simplify the obtaining of certain U. S. 
Government publications pertaining to educa- 
tion, as well as to enable specialists to get a 
select list of most value in their particular 
branches of education, the Office of Education 
has arranged the Dollar Packet plan of publi- 
cation purchase, 

Realizing the difficulty of mailing a nickel or 
a dime for a desired publication (no stamps 
are accepted by Uncle Sam) the Office of Edu- 
cation has made available $1 packets, each con- 
taining from 5 to 11 selected Government pub- 
lications useful to educators. 

Five $1 packets are now ready for distribu- 
tion: No. 1, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Education; No. 2, Educational Research; No. 3, 
Administration and Supervision of Rural 
Schools; No. 4, Higher Education, and No. 5, 
Elementary School Principals. 

Dollar Packet No. 5 contains the following 
publications: Schools and Classes for Delicate 
Children, Bulletin 1930 No. 22; Teachers’ 
Guide to Child Development, 1930 No. 26; The 
Hard-of Hearing Child, School Health Studies 
No. 18; School Playgrounds, Pamphlet No. 10; 
Cycles of Garden Life and Plant Life, 1925 No. 
15; and Motivation of Arithmetic, 1925 No. 43. 

Contents of other Dollar Educational Pack- 
ets will be made known upon application to the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 





Dean and Deaning 


SISTER M. IMMACULATA 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


Deaning is a sad necessity and deans a 
necessary evil, The work and office of a dean 
in a college or university are not referred to 
here. In these institutions the office has a rea- 
son to be, and the occupant of that office and 
her work form an integral part of the college 
and university administration by reason of 
the large proportion of the students, who must 
during the years of collegiate life make the 
college their home. 

But it is not a very hopeful sign of the 
times when the work of directing boys and 
girls of high school age along the strait and 
narrow road of moral rectitude, once looked 
upon as the most sacred duty of the parents, 
is now, through the gradual disintegration of 
the home, thrust over, as it were, with many 
other extraneous duties on the already over- 
burdened shoulders of high school teachers. 

Time was when the home supplied both 
morally and intellectually a distinct and ex- 
tensive education of its own. Before the advent 
of the factory the average home was a hive 
of industrial activity. The entire industrial 
process from the production on the farm of 
the raw materials till the finished article was 
actually produced, stood revealed to the in- 
quiring mind of the child. In these impelling 
life situations the child’s repertoire of skills, 
habits, and knowledge increased with amazing 
rapidity. This participation in domestic duties 
served to strengthen the bond between the 
parents and the children, so that every detail 
of the child’s life was regulated and con- 
trolled by the parent. But the old industrial 
home has passed away and today the school is 
called upon to supply the equivalent of its 
valuable informal training, or to substitute 
something more worth while in its place. 

On a par with the old-fashioned home in the 
work of moulding character was the classroom 
with its one teacher in complete control. Such 
a room was a sanctuary second only to the 
home in the training it afforded, especially if 
the presiding genius was a teacher in the 
sense of what the word implies. Her classroom 
was a little world in itself. She was its heart 
and centre. From the daily and hourly con- 
tacts with her pupils she learned to know them 
and without let or hindrance and free from out- 
side influence she could carry on the work of 
moulding their characters according to her 
own ideals. 

Today all that is changed. The departmental 
work that the rapid increase in the number of 
students in our high schools necessitated has 
gradually worked its way down into the grades 


and now all day long pupils in both high school 
and grades are subjected hourly to cross-cur- 
rents of influence the resultant of which, to say 
the least, must have a somewhat dubious effect 
on the kind of character formation the schools 
are supposed to give. 

In view of these changing conditions in both 
home and school the need of some stabilizing 
influence is more and more increasingly felt. 
We cannot go back to the old-fashioned home 
with its outgrown responsibilities of another 
day. There are new demands of civil life, of 
economic life, and of recreational life that 
press closely for attention. But the home can- 
not be absolved altogether from its duty of 
contributing to the cause of education and we 
still expect it to fulfill the important task of 
inculeating in the child’s mind and heart a 
true and wholesome philosophy of life. 

It would be idle to expect us to go back to 
the old-fashioned school, for departmental work 
has come to stay. In this changing environ- 
ment of both school and home there is need 
of some central authority, some individual who 
will be to the students what the mother was 
in the old-fashioned home and the teacher in 
the old-fashioned classroom, the heart and 
centre of the little world of school life. The 
high school dean is the answer to this need. 

Her position should be an authoritative cne, 
and she should be given a certain amount of 
freedom in her administrative capacity. This 
can be accorded her without in any way in- 
fringing upon the authority of the principal 
or the other members of the faculty. Indeed 
the success of her work will depend largely 
upon their cooperation and support. 

It is an axiom in character training that 
we influence others more by what we are than 
what we say or do. This is especially true of 
one who would aspire to fill the position of 
dean. Chief among the attributes of the dean 
should be her spirituality. This will make her 
broad-minded, cheerful, conscientious about 
duty, generous, honest, inspiring, intelligent, 
unselfish, and motherly in the truest sense of 
the word. There is one other asset and that is 
a saving sense of humor, the humor that 
laughs with and at the same time can enjoy 
being laughed at if from time to time little 
mannerisms and foibles happen to excite the 
risibilities of her charges. In the last analy- 
sis it is a case of laughing with, without det- 
riment to her dignity or authority. We have 
many such women in the profession today 
and with Abou Ben Adhem we pray, may their 
tribe increase. It is a hopeful sign of the 
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times when in the departments of education 
of leading universities provisions are now 
being made for the training of deans. 

The dean’s great problem is to establish as 
far as possible personal contacts with her 
charges. In a small secondary school it might 
be possible for her through the teaching of 
some particular subject in each of the classes 
to establish such a contact with each indi- 
vidual pupil. In a large high schoo! this would 
not be feasible. A substitute for the class work 
might be found in making the study room a 
home room with the dean as the presiding 
genius during several hours each day. But 
this would not be advisablz if it would mean a 
curtailing of that freedom from all adminis- 
trative duties which is essential to the proper 
discharge of the duties of her office as dean. 
Her chief objective is the welfare of her girls 
in all their relationships with the exception 
of their purely scholastic work, and even in 
this she ought to be able to sustain at least 
an advisory relationship. 


One disadvantage that confronts the high 
school dean is that very often the control that 
she is able to get over the home conditions 
of the girls is a negligible one. Without this 
control she can scarcely expect to affect the 
attitude of the girl towards all that the school 
stands tor—choice of companions, hour of 
rising and retiring, conduct in social affairs 
and studiousness. . But if the dean builds up a 
reputation for good judgment, sound sense, 
pleasing personality, ability to cooperate and 
to understand the viewpoint of others, sym- 
pathy for conditions as she finds them and a 
readiness to adapt herself to them, the parents 
will welcome her help and she will have no 
difficulty in winning their active cooperation. 


The school authorities in Wilkes-Barre have 
recognized the need of giving its dean, and her 
co-workers on the faculty, an opportunity of 
gaining a knowledge of the home conditions 
of their pupils througk a system of visiting 
teachers formally inauguraicd this year. Such 
information as these visiting teachers have 
been able to glean will be of inestimable value 
to the dean as well as to themselves in their 
work. 


Extra-curricular activities, especially social 
ones, should to a large extent be under the con- 
trol of the dean. The educational! value of 
such activities is now recognized as they offer 
real situations in which the dean can do most 
effective work. Until such time as_ school 
authorities recognize the need of a dean for 
boys, the dean of girls must cortrol the making 
of the social register for the whole school, both 
girls and boys. 


The advisability of set talks to the girls is 
sometimes questioned. They do have a place 
in the scheme of things as they are. In these 
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general conferences, the dean can make known 
her wishes, place before the whole body the 
standard she is desirous of maintaining, and 
make her appeal to all in general for their 
help and cooperation in maintaining such a 
standard. We all know the vaiue of mass re- 
actions. To secure this reaction the dean 
must make sure that there is a feeling on the 
part of the girls that she is on their side. The 
dignity of her office, her authority to discipline 
will be of no avail if this conviction be want- 
ing. She must at all costs make her charges 
feel that while she does not condone wrong 
doing she is always sympathetic and desirous 
to help them and she will find her reward in 
their whole hearted loyalty to whatever she 
has to propose. 


Some measure of undergraduate government 
must be allowed in a school if the best results 
are to be attained. It seldom happens that an 
administrative office can discipline with such 
rare justice and so acceptably to the students 
that the animosity cf the disciplined and of a 
considerable number of the students will not be 
aroused. The tendency nowadays to give the 
students an ever increasing share in the gov- 
ernment of the school is gaining ground, and 
experience proves that in many cases they are 
able to regulate these affairs more intelligently 
than those in authority over them. Having 
made the regulation themselves they are in- 
clined to obey them better for they understand 
better their actual conditions and needs. The 
general outcome of student government is bet- 
ter order, more cordial relations between fac- 
ulty and student, and a better spirit in the 
classroom. Students as a rule like to stand 
high in the estimation of their fellow students 
and a dean who can through such a student 
organizaticn build up a wholesome regard for 
law, order, and the good opinion of fellow 
students, and its maintenance among the stu- 
dents themselves has practically solved the 
question of discipline for herself and the 
faculty. 


Besides the participation in such an organi- 
zation is a real gain to the students them- 
selves. It is a training in democracy, a prep- 
aration for real living, and if care is taken to 
guide the students in their choice of leaders 
the good that can be effected can hardly be 
overestimated. 


Perhaps the dean’s most effective work can 
be done in private conference with individual 
pupils. It is the privilege of the dean to call 
individuals when she deems it necessary, but 
the visit that is made unsolicited gives the 
dean a rare opportunity and at such a time the 
interchange of confidence and advice may prove 
a turning point in the life of a girl. This is 
one of the rewards of the dean, the conscious- 
ness that the good she has been able to effect 
will live not only for time but for eternity. 
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What is the Matter With Teaching? 


CHARLES MILTON NEWCOMB 
Delaware, Ohio 

“What is the matter with the teaching profession and how may its evils 
be cured?” 

This question was asked, some time ago, by the Delineator Magazine which 
offered $2,000 in prizes for the best answers. More than 3,000 essays were 
submitted in the contest. 

The judges at that time were: 

David Starr Jordan, President Emeritus, Leland-Stanford University; 
Ada Comstock, President of Radcliffe College; Livingston Farrand, President 
of Cornell University; William McAndrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; 
Katherine Lee Bates, Professor of Literature, Wellesley College; Angelo Patri, 
Principal Public School, No. 45, New York City; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 


Editor of the Delineator Magazine. 


A first prize of $500 was awarded to Charles Milton Newcomb, M. A., for 
the essay here printed with Mr. Newcomb’s and The Delineator’s permission. 


There are two classes of people who ought 
to have a very special interest in the education 
of children—fathers and mothers. 

The mothers are interested. 

The fathers are not. 

That is what is the matter with teaching. 

To put it in the language of the market- 
place, the majority of men in this country are 
not “sold” on education. 

This statement the average business man 
will indignantly deny. Very well, the burden 
of proof rests upon him. 

For fourteen years I was a college professor, 
and I think I know something about educational 
affairs; for five years I have been in intimate 
contact with men in business and industry, and 
I make the bold statement that, taken by and 
large, business men in America are not inter- 
ested in education or in educational processes. 
It is largely because of this fact that many 
of the evils in the teaching profession have 
arisen. 

If you wish to find out what really interests 
any man, observe the things to which he gives 
attention. We give our time and thought to 
the things which really interest us and ignore 
those which do not. 

The average run-of-mine father can tell you 
how much “Babe” Ruth gets a year, but he 
does not know what the salary scale is in the 
grade school which his son John attends. He 
can tell you in detail every stroke in Saturday’s 
golf game, but he does not know anything about 
the course of study in the local high school. 
He knows the price per case of pre-war Scotch, 
but he does not know anything about living 
accommodations for teachers in his own city. 
Nor does he care. He is not interested. He 
will not take the trouble to find out. 
not “sold” on the importance of knowing these 
things. 


He is. 


Some time ago I had occasion to address the 
real-estate board in one of our larger cities. 
On the day I spoke I had a conversation with 
the superintendent of schools, who told me of 
the really deplorable living conditions among 
grade-school teachers in the city, and he sug- 
gested that I present to the real-estate men a 
plan which he had in mind for the erection of 
an apartment building especially for teachers. 
In my talk to the board I presented this plan 
as forcefully as I knew how, and urged that 
they at least give it consideration. Nothing 
whatever was done; they did not even appoint 
a committee to discuss it. They were not in- 
terested. But just the other day the names of 
some of these men appeared in the list of those 
who were arranging for the erection of a new 
social-club building which is to cost two million 
dollars. It is not a question of a lack of money; 
rather it is a lack of interest. 

But, says some indignant citizen, look at our 
fine school buildings; see our great new tech- 
nical high school, the biggest in the State. 

Yes, my dear sir, I see your new high-school 
building. It is indeed a pretentious structure. 
It shows to advantage in the booklet sent out 
by your Chamber of Commerce. How much 
salary does the principal get? You don’t 
know? Well, I do. That building cost a million 
and a half; the man in charge of it gets $4,000 
a year. There are foremen in that dingy little 
factory over across the railroad tracks who are 
paid more than that, and the man who hauls 
away the ashes from your high school gets 
more money each month than some of the 
teachers in the building. 

Why is this? Well, fundamentally, it is be- 
cause in the minds of most men things are more 
important than ideas. A pretentious high- 
school building is an impressive, spectacular, 
tangible thing; the principal in charge of it is 
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a comparatively unimportant person who deals 
only with ideas. The factory foreman is worth 
all he gets because he is a producer, he makes 
things which have a definite market value; the 
high-school principal who works with ideas 
may be a good fellow and all that, but there 
are still some members of the school board who 
have a feeling that he is being overpaid. 
Judged by this standard Joseph L. Gonnick is 
a greater man than Charles W. Eliot. 

In recent years a new movement has come 
into being, and in every city and town we now 
have “parent-teacher associations.” The name 
is a misnomer; they are not parent-teacher 
associations—they are mother-teacher associa- 
tions. Why is this? Aren’t fathers parents? 

This is an age of specialization. Father 
specializes in getting money. He provides food, 
shelter, and clothing for the family. Mother’s 
job is to look after the education of the chil- 
dren. But father signs the checks, don’t forget 
that. In financial circles women exist only by 
sufferance. If they had control of the money 
as well as the responsibility for the children’s 
education, things might be better—who knows. 

Lincoln once said, “The country cannot exist 
half slave and half free’; can we ever become 
a really great nation so long as half our people 
are without a real vital interest in education? 

The matter with teaching is that father has 
turned the job of educating the children over 
to mother and when he’s not at the office he’s 
out playing golf. I’m not talking against golf; 
I like it; but so also do I like children and, 
strange as it may seem, I consider them more 
important even than golf. Somebody has got 
to sell father his job as a parent. 





Checking List for the Teacher 


Wayne B. Brovcn, High School. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
I, THE TEACHER 
1. Does my personal appearance exem- 
plify attractiveness, cleanliness, and 
neatness? 

. Is my voice pleasing and my enuncia- 
tion clear and distinct? 

. Am I physically well qualified for the 
tasks of the day? 

. Do I use good English at all times? 

. Do I impress upon the pupils good 
habits of posture? 

. Do I create an atmosphere of courtesy, 
kindness, and justice? 

- Do I show evidence of possessing self- 
control, tact, sympathy, enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness, fair-mindedness, and 
loyalty? : 

II. THE RECITATION SELECTION AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF SUBJECT MATTER 

1. Is the subject matter related to the 

needs of the pupils? 


2. 
3. 


4, 


2. 


3. 
4, 
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Is the subject material adapted to 
their abilities? 

Is the material arranged with regard 
to the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent topics? 

Do I use materials from other sources 
than the textbook? 


. THE RECITATION 
i 


Do I have a definite and worthy aim 
for the lesson? 

Have I planned the lesson so that this 
aim is attained by the close of the 
recitation? 

Does each recitation accomplish cer- 
tain definite things? 

Do I divide my time effectively be- 
tween 
a. Testing and drilling upon the pre- 

vious assignment? 
Did the pupils master the work 
of the previous assignment? 

b. The assignment of new material? 
Is the new assignment clear and 
definite? Has it grown natural- 
ly out of the previous work? 
Is it within the experiences 
of the pupils? Have I sug- 
gested helpful methods of 
study? and 

c. Directed work or study on the new 
assignment? Do I provide im- 
mediate practice to determine 
whether the new assignment is 
fully understood? 


. TEACHING DEVICES 
1. 


Are all pupils kept busy during the 
entire recitation period? 


- Do I have definite assignments for each 


study period? 


. Do I talk too much during the course 


of a recitation? 


. How often do I use the expression, “all 


right,” in a recitation? 


. Do my questions require pupils to 


think? 


. Will my questions give the best results? 
- Do my questions follow in orderly 


sequence? 


- Do I distribute my questions well 


among the various pupils? 


- Do I require a complete statement from 


the pupil, or am I satisfied with “yes” 
or “no” as an answer to a question? 


. Will my presentation cause pupils to 


ask questions? 


- Do I provide sufficient drill for pupils 


to learn by doing? 


- Do all of the pupils participate in the 


drill work? 


- Do I check the drill work and make im- 


mediate corrections and suggestions 
to the pupils? 





The Changing Scene in American 
Recreation 


IRIs VINTON 


April 12, twenty-five years ago, President 
Theodore Roosevelt received in the White 
House a group of men and women who had 
met in Washington to organize the Playground 
Association of America. By this action he 
put his sanction upon an organization whose 
purpose was, to quote from its constitution: 
“es. to collect and distribute knowledge 
and promote interest in playgrounds through- 
out the country. I will seek to further the 
establishment of playgrounds and athletic 
fields in all communities and directed play in 
connection with schools.” 

Needless to say, the founding of the Play- 
ground Association, now the National Recre- 
ation Association, was not the beginning of 
the public play movement in America. It was 
child labor, immigration, urban congestion, bad 
housing, and abuses in commercial recreation 
that brought about a social awakening to the 
value of child life. In 1885, the American 
public began to ask if the corner gang with 
a bully for a leader was the proper environ- 
ment for the training of future citizens. If 
alleys and the crowded city streets were fit 
places for children to play, if they played at 
all. 

An early prospectus from the Washington 
office of the Association stated: (1906) “The 
sociologist sees in a collateral system of parks 
and playgrounds a possibility of conserving the 
life, health, and morals of the child, and of 
transforming our cities into cities beautiful, 
by encouraging the cooperation of city de- 
partments of education, parks, health, and 
streetcleaning.” 

A quarter of a century ago, activities on 
the playgrounds were limited to the physical. 
Calisthenics were regarded with high favor by 
many leaders in physical education; and even 
girls were allowed to wax hilarious in a drill 
with Indian clubs. Play was considered, for 
the most part, by the schools to be an extra- 
curricular activity. 

Today, many educational “poor relations” 
—extra-curricular activities—are now consid- 
ered to be a vital part of the school program. 
A standard of from three to five acres of 
playground space for every elementary school 
and from ten to twenty acres for junior and 
senior high schools has been set up. One hun- 
dred thirty-seven colleges and universities 
offer training courses for leadership in recre- 
ation and physical education; and a graduate 
school for the training. of professional recre- 


ation leaders, with a year’s course, is main- 
tained in New York City by the National 
Recreation Association. 

Play for children is a “doing process” which 
stands out as a paramount example of the 
Dewey philcsophy of education through activ- 
ity. Play activities may be characterized by 
the undivided attention which is always ap- 
parent. The child plays with every atom of 


his personality. Herein lies the opportunity 
of the trained and experienced play leader to 
inculcate the right social attitudes and habits. 


Recreation and Adult Education 


Both education and recreation for adults a 
quarter of a century ago were regarded by the 
public at large as, perhaps not an impossibility, 
but highly improbable. Educators held to the 
theory that the period from six to eighteen 
was the ideal one for learning of either men- 
tal or physical skills. After that time the elas- 
ticity of the human mind was questionable. 

The New School for Social Research, re- 
cently erected on West Twelfth Street, New 
York City, is daily demonstrating the fact that 
the adult of forty can learn a new mental 
skill as easily, as rapidly, and as well as the 
youngster of ten. At this New School, adults 
go to classes in foreign languages, in liter- 
ature, economics, courses in history, and psy- 
chology. 

A parallel is found in American recreation. 
Today, no longer is public play confined to 
playgrounds on which only children’s games, 
apparatus play, and folk dancing go on. A 
thousand cities in the United States and Can- 
ada conduct not only playgrounds, but also 
public swimming pools, tennis courts, golf 
courses, athletic fields, summer camps, bathing 
beaches, indoor recreation centers, and many 
other facilities sustained and administered by 
the local governments. The average daily at- 
tendance on summer recreation areas is not 
less than three million persons, of whom half 
a million are adults. 

Public recreation began as a charity which 
focused chiefly on relieving slum conditions 
and affording play opportunities for the less 
privileged child. Today, playgrounds are a 
part of the standard equipment of progressive 
schools everywhere and hundreds of com- 
munities throughout the country provide recre- 
ation for adults of all social conditions. The 
recreation program is no longer limited to 
physical activities, but there is an immense 
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range, including drama, dancing, music, hand- 
craft, and art. Public recreation has helped 
to train the public in skills for leisure and 
create opportunities for wholesome recreation. 
Its possibilities for the development of a dis- 
tinctive American culture are _ limitless.— 
National Recreation Association. 





After a Trip Across the Continent 
Witiis A. Sutron 
President, National Education Association 
Atlanta, Georgia 

It has been a wonderful experience to meet 
with the teachers of America in more than 
thirty states of the Union. Sometimes I have 
had the opportunity to speak to thousands and 
other times it has been my privilege to gather 
around a luncheon or dinner table with a group 
of sixty to a hundred teachers of America. 
Whether in the great assembly or in the small 
room, it has been a delight to know that the 
schools of this country are in the hands of 
such wonderful people. 

I believe that the greatest need of the teacher 
in America today is to be conscious of his 
power. Your most useful service will result 
when you have carefully and conscientiously 
considered how you should use your influence 
with the youth of the nation to make that youth 
physically fit, socially adjustable and adapt- 
able, and vocationally prepared to render con- 
scientious service to the world. Too often the 
teacher teaches the subject instead of the child. 
It is essential to know the subject but it is 
more essential to understand the child. 

I wonder if the teachers of the nation realize 
that they are building characters for years to 
come? The moral, social, and spiritual char- 
acter of the boys and girls in your classroom 
today will determine the ethical standards, the 
social and spiritual ideals of the world twenty- 
five years from today. Whether we shall face 
the world with a cheerful, happy spirit, shall 
work with a willing, determined soul, shall love 
our brothers and thereby eliminate war, and 
shall build a great and peaceful nation and 
company of nations, depends on how well you 
do your work with the children. Do you real- 
ize this? 

The question of salary, of tenure, of retire- 
ment, of professional spirit sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the importance of 
realizing our influence and power over the 
child and of discharging the responsibilities 
which we owe for the physical welfare, moral 
perception, and spiritual idealism of children. 
We cannot and must not forget that teach as 
we may the subjects of the curriculum, the 
most important of our teaching is the example 
that we set for children in a well-ordered life. 
What we are, as Emerson once said, speaks so 
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loud that no one can hear what we say. I 
plead with you that by precept and by example 
we give to the youth of this nation a con- 
sciousness of its responsibility. While the home 
accomplishes much, while.the community has 
its responsibilities, I repeat what I have said 
a thousand times—any teacher who has a child 
for a period of nine months and exercises due 
diligence in the teaching of that child, can so 
impress his moral nature that he will never 
go asiray. It is yours to mold and to shape 
for the future of the Nation and may God give 
you strength to do it. 





Profession’s Future Depends 
Largely Upon Attitude 
of Teachers 


When will teaching become a profession? 

When every classroom teacher shows a 
professional attitude toward her work and 
speaks with respect of that which she will 
consider a life work and not just a place to 
mark time or wait for something to happen. 

When every classroom teacher demands and 
secures a higher social status, becomes broad- 
minded, cultured, and develops a real personal- 
ity to which must be added a real enthusiasm 
for her work and an ever deepening knowledge 
of the technics of her profession, that the 
people with whom she comes in contact can 
but feel the importance of the profession in 
which she engages, and be impressed with the 
sincerity of her purpose. 

When every classroom teacher has an open 
mind for new trends in education and is not 
toc busy to attend professional meetings or too 
careless to read professional reports and litera- 
ture on what is new. 

When teachers learn the value of legitimate 
publicity and are willing to work to improve 
the teaching profession by securing among 
other things a good retirement system and 
adequate tenure laws. 

When teachers make teaching so attractive 
that they will draw into their group the cream 
of the youth of the nation. 

When every teacher takes as her personal 
slogan that of the National Education Associa- 
tion, “A fair start in life for every boy and 
girl.” 

When teachers prove their loyalty to the 
profession and their willingness to cooperate 
through membership in professional organiza- 
tions, local, state, and national, thus becoming 
a part of the greatest profession in the world. 
—Florence M. Dickinson in News Bulletin, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A. 





Our business is not to see what lies dimly in 
the distance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand. —Carlyle 





Why Textbooks Are Dull 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 
Professor of Books, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida 


It is less than five hundred years ago that 
movable types were invented which made pos- 
sible the printed book of today, the modern 
newspaper and magazine, and popular educa- 
tion. The growth of civilization during these 
five centuries has been more rapid than during 
the previous five thousand years. Who can 
deny that the printed book has played a large 
part in this progress? Back of the printed 
book, of course, is that undefeated army of 
“twenty-six little lead soldiers,” first mar- 
shalled by that courageous dreamer, John Gut- 
enberg, in 1450. What a marvelous story 
could be written of the victories of this tiny 
army of lead soldiers over ignorance, super- 
stition, and tyranny! 

If books have been so great a factor in 
the past in changing the face of the world 
and the thoughts of men, why are they so 
lightly regarded today? Time was when to 
own a few books was a mark, not merely of 
intelligence, but of character and wealth. Dur- 
ing the middle ages in order to borrow a book 
from a library or even from a friend, one had 
to put up collateral for its safe return or even 
to pledge his life for it. 

How few teachers or college professors re- 
alize that they hold within their hands this 
touchstone of inspiration and progress. To 
many of them, books are merely “tools” by the 
use of which they earn their daily wage. To 
their pupils they sometimes become weapons of 
torture. : 

There is no reason why textbooks should be 
so deadly. Even facts are fascinating when 
presented in relation to each other and to life. 
It is because we have isolated facts and shut 
them up in compartments labeled “chemistry,” 
“history,” or “geometry,” that they have be- 
come so terrifying. A fact is significant as we 
come to understand its relation to other facts. 

I well remember the day when our high 
school instructor in physics sent the entire 
class into confusion by asking one after an- 
other, “What does the barometer reading of 
twenty-nine inches for today signify?” Here 
was a scientific fact. Yet not one of us could 
tell what it meant. It meant nothing because 
it was isolated. After teasing us for a time 
he asked, “What would the barometer reading 
of twenty-nine inches for today signify, if I 
told you that yesterday at this hour it read 
thirty inches?” Immediately we discovered 
the profound truth that it is the relationship 
of things that gives them meaning. 

It seems to me that one of the reasons why 
textbooks have been so dry is that their writers 


have had department-store minds. They have 
accumulated their facts, as shown by their 
Ph. D. degrees; they have organized their facts 
within their chosen field but they have not re- 
lated these facts to those found in other com- 
partments. History was history and physics 
was physics. Popular education demands cap- 
sule education and the textbook writers have 
kindly supplied the capsules. 

The least important fact in the world’s his- 
tory is in some way related to the lives of boys 
and girls of today, if we only had telescopic 
minds to see its relationship. For example, 
why is it that when we have a Roman alphabet, 
we have Arabic numerals? Nowadays, we 
use the Roman numerals only when we want 
a decorative date line. 

Our modern alphabet was devised by that 
hardy little nation of Phoenicians that for one 
thousand years from 1500 B. C. to 500 B. C. 
maintained their national integrity on a little 
strip of land thirty-five miles in width at its 
widest point and two hundred miles long, at 
the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Being inventors, traders, and explorers, 
they were the Yankees of their day and needed 
a simple business alphabet, based on sound and 
not on sight as in the case of picture-writing. 
The result is our phonetic alphabet. When the 
Greeks became sufficiently civilized to want to 
write things down in place of remembering 
them, they appropriated fifteen of the Phoeni- 
cian letters and added six more. When the 
Romans became vaccinated with what we call 
“civilization,” they appropriated twenty letters 
of the alphabet and added four more. When 
our Anglo-Saxon forbears took on “culture,” 
they stole the entire Phoenician alphabet, to- 
gether with their clumsy numerals. 

The Romans counted on the fingers of one 
hand in units of five, counting each finger a 
“digit,” the V between the thumb and fore- 
finger indicating five. Having counted two 
fives, they indicated the total of two V’s, one 
upside down, like a capital X. 

These were the only numerals in common use 
in Europe until the Arabs, under the fiery lead- 
ership of Mohamet, fought their way along the 
northern coast of Africa until they reached the 
Strait of Gibraltar, across which they step- 
ped into Spain to remain as conquerors for 700 
years. It was not until the year 732 that they 
were defeated at the famous battle of Tours 
and began their long and bloody retreat east- 
ward. 

Now, the Moors were great mathematicians 
and astronomers. For centuries they had lived 
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under the stars and had begun to solve the rid- 
dle of the physical universe. Unlike the Rom- 
ans, they counted by tens, indicating the num- 
ber by the number of lines required to make 
the symbol. Thus a single stroke stood for 
one; two strokes for two; three strkes for 
three; four strokes for four, and so on up to 
nine. It was not until the ninth century that 
people felt the need of zero. Having counted 
around the fingers of both hands they indicated 
ten by drawing a circle and placing the figure 
one before it. Twice around the circle was 
naturally written twenty. This series of 
Arabic numerals is only one of the historic foot- 
prints which the Moors left on European soil 
during their stay of 700 years. 

It is thus evident that the historic fact of 
the Moorish invasion of Spain in the seventh 
century is vitally related to the equally historic 
fact of an American small boy doing his sums 
in Arabic numerals in a twentieth century 
school house. Thus dry and stupid facts may 
be related to other facts, either past or present, 
to show the significance of things and to give 
them interest and meaning. It is the meaning 
of facts that we want and not merely the facts 
themselves. 

Imagine what it would mean to American 
culture in the next fifty years if we could have 
all our textbooks rewritten with an emphasis 
on relationships. It would produce in one gen- 
eration a world consciousness that would make 
for universal understanding and world peace. 
And what fun it would be to go to school and to 
college. Willard Wattles wrote: 

“T never knew how small the world was 

Until I put my arms around it.” 

Some of our present textbooks are the result 
of an exaggerated intellect. We know many 
things and we are teaching the coming genera- 
tion these accumulated facts and calling it edu- 
cation. The time will come when our textbooks 
will be the product of intelligence, rather than 
mere intellect, and all knowledge will be so in- 
tegrated that we can see life whole, not as com- 
posed of pigeon holes, into which we file our 
dry and isolated facts. Then learning will 
have a new meaning and an “educated man” 
will be something more than an intellectual de- 
partment store. 


The Rivers of Pennsylvania 


Land of green glories, 
Dream-set for repose, 
What land could be fairer 

Where each river flows? 


Delaware winding 

By Northampton height, 
Canyoned for splendor 

By day and by night. 


Blue Juniata, 

So placid descending 
Down to the tides 

To a motion unending. 


Broad Susquehanna 

In gay glory sweeping, 
Out of the northland 

Its little waves leaping. 


Stirring Monongah, 
Allegheny, its mate, 

In the light of bright steel 
The Ohio create. 


Dream, Pennsylvanians, 
Your rivers invite it. 
Dream of man’s spirit 
When naught shall affright it. 


Dream of his being 
As fearless a force, 
As each of your rivers 
Invading its course. 


Dream of his standing 
As strong in his might, 
As stand your Blue Ridges 
In sun and starlight. 


Dream of his rising 
To Heaven’s full aim, 
And his Maker exclaiming: 
“Truth, truth is man’s name.” 
NoRMAN C. SCHLICHTER. 





Education (A Parable) 





A little child stood with me 

Before the House of Knowledge. 

Her face was radiant with interest. 
“Let me unlock the door,” she urged. 
“Your hands would fumble and cause delay; 
There is so much to see within,” I said. 
“We must make haste.” 

Swiftly I unlocked the door 

And turned to lead the child in. 

The light had faded from her eyes. 

“I would rather play outside,” she said. 


GRACE R, FOosTER 


Sertto tw ot see 


Teachers of history should always keep in 
mind that their subject is not an exact science 
as is mathematics; that two and two in the 
realm of human relationships do not always 
make four; and that one particular course of 
action cannot dogmatically be called expedient, 
just, and right, and all other proposed courses 
of action the contrary. 


Fontaine: Ways to Better Teaching in 
the Secondary School 
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Advice to Applicants 


Lituian E. Mires 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


During this season many teachers both new 
and experienced will be seeking positions. 

For the past ten years I have served as 
secretary to superintendents of schools, and 
in that capacity have had opportunity to 
observe many thousands of teachers seeking 
positions. It is only natural that we who 
see these many applicants form definite opin- 
ions as to their probable success. 

According to the law of averages, applicants 
distribute themselves along a normal prob- 
ability curve. Some are poor, many are aver- 
age, and a few are super-excellent. The 
greater number are normal, wholesome people, 
well bred, well educated, and charming to 
know. 

The young collegian—perhaps a darling of 
the football fields—is full of youthful confi- 
dence, yet slightly abashed at the idea of 
changing relationships. He has always been 
on the student’s side of the fence, and has 
probably been the leader in numerous pranks 
and jokes perpetrated in the classroom. This 
contemplated shift to the other side is a bit 
embarrassing. The alert, wide-awake, freshly- 
tubbed, pinkly-scrubbed boys and girls just 
out of college are the finest raw material that 
could possibly be procured. 

The serious, well-balanced, experienced 
teacher who decides for some reason upon 
this particular locality as his future residence 
is always given consideration, as is the ambi- 
tious Easterner coming West to grow up with 
the country. 

The same is true of women who wish to 
vary the monotony of schoolroom work by 
projecting themselves into hew scenes and sit- 
uations. 

Applicants who fall below the middle group- 
ing on the curve usually have some mental 
quirk which is in the way of their advance- 
ment. 

There is the professional job hunter who 
has applied from Dan to Bethsheba. When- 
ever he gets a job he is not content to stay 
put, because he thinks there must be greener 
pastures farther on. He drops in on his way 
to more distant climes, or on his backward 
trail to home and mother, just to see what you 
might have to offer. Since he is quite a ra- 
conteur he has strange tales to relate of the 
“doings in them far places.” 

Then there is quite a sprinkling of the old- 
maid type. I don’t mean women past the 
“bloom of youth”; I mean old maids—you 
know them. I remember two sisters who came 
in together to make application. They had 
numerous degrees and the aura of learning 
hung about them. So did their voluminous, 
swishy skirts at a time when everyone else 
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was wearing ’em short. They had high stiff 
collars garnered from some mid-Victorian 
attic. One had a small bird’s nest of a hat, 
fashionable in the years gone by which she had 
cocked at a “who goes there” angle. What 
you could see of her hair was combed back 
so tightly and severely that not one stray 
wisp dared escape its confinement. The other 
sister had a wide “Merry Widow” hat, per- 
haps a pathetic relic of the long ago when 
she dared a bit of femininity and self-expres- 
sion before she was hopelessly repressed by 
her more militant sister. Coming down you ob- 
served that their shoes were those extremely 
broad-toed, flat, sensible “Mother Comforts” 
like my grandmother used to wear. 

It was plain to see that they had never 
indulged in any of the frovolities of mind or 
dress peculiar to our day. They made me think 
of ancient daguerreotypes, drab, but not with- 
out character. 

When informed there was a teachers’ exam- 
ination they stated they must “consider.” They 
retired and considered; then announced they 
would take the examination. They fairly “ate 
up” that portion of the test which related to 
subject matter in books; but how pathetically 
they fell down on the life observation and in- 
terest test which dealt with terms relating to 
outdoor sports, modern slang, and advertise- 
ments! Worst of all was their “Sense of 
Humor” test. Sense of humor just wasn’t 
present. 

Some people are like old libraries, full of the 
wisdom of the ages, but their covers are so 
musty and uninviting they shut out any desire 
for further acquaintanceship. A more attrac- 
tive exterior might invite exploration which 
would yield rare beauties and interesting 
sources of information. 

In sharp contrast to the over-fastidious type 
is the painted and plucked young ultra-modern 
who flings in to inquire about a job. Her very 
air tells you she thinks it’s all a bore and she’s 
pretty sure she’ll never get a job anyway. 
About her is the scent of stale tobacco, and 
her fingers are yellow with nicotine. Use some 
lipstick and rouge when you come to apply for 
a job, but don’t be over-lavish, and if you must 
smoke before coming in, use something to kill 
the odor. Some people are still old-fashioned 
enough to dislike the reek of tobacco. 

Occasionally we have the supercilious appli- 
cant who regards the secretary as a disagree- 
able speck of dust which she, as a superior 
being, must brush aside, only she is sorry she 
doesn’t have a dust cloth to do it with. Her 
swift transition to graciousness and suavity 
when she greets the superintendent is almost 
alarming. 

Once a man came to apply for the superin- 
tendent’s position and stood talking for fifteen 
minutes without removing his hat. He asked 
questions concerning the standing of the retir- 
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ing superintendent with the board, and made 
other inquiries not strictly ethical. Always ob- 
serve professional ethics, and if you haven’t 
innate good breeding, at least display that 
which you have acquired. 

Don’t project your love affairs into your ap- 
plication for a position. One couple came last 
year so absorbed in each other they could think 
of nothing else. They went hand in hand for 
their interview and told both the secretaries 
and the superintendent they were “engaged.” 
They even kissed a time or two when they 
thought we weren’t looking—but we were. It 
was too good to miss. This was an extreme 
case, but more maidens bring along their ador- 
ing lovers than you would imagine. Check 
them somewhere as excess baggage until your 
business is attended to, because a prosaic super- 
intendent’s office is not the place to project the 
roseate hue of love’s young dream. 

The same thing applies to bringing the whole 
family with you when you make application. 
It is most important that you stand on your 
own feet and do your own applying. 

Secure full information about a school sys- 
tem and make a definite appointment before 
going to apply. If you just “drop in”’—which 
is very poor policy—avoid insisting upon an 
interview. 

When writing for an application blank use 
business stationery and enclose a sensible en- 
velope for reply. 

Don’t send out typed or mimeographed copies 
of “To Whom It May Concern” letters or news- 
print photographs of yourself. 

Dress carefully for an interview, avoiding 
over-modernistic or too old-fashioned attire. 

Avoid mumbling. Express yourself clearly 
and concisely. 

Be pleasant, and keep your temper no matter 
what the provocation. 

Provide yourself with a book or writing ma- 
terial to help pass the time while you wait 
your turn. Sit quietly and do not engage the 
secretary or others in conversation. 

Do not attempt to secure an interview 
through a “personal business” plea. 

Never suggest you would like to call upon 
members of the board of education. Let that 
suggestion come from the superintendent. 

If you fail to find a regular position, choose 
the locality in which you would like to teach 
and enlist as a substitute teacher. In time the 
capable teacher will secure permanent work 
through this medium—at least that has been 
my observation. Substitute work means oppor- 
tunity to prove your worth, so buckle in and 
make good. 





From the body’s purity the mind receives a 
secret sympathetic aid.—Thomson 
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The Tenure Problem 


Joun C. Atmack 
Stanford University, California 


Attacks on tenure have come usually from 
those who are ignorant of the facts and prin- 
ciples involved or who wish to retain as much 
absolute power as possible. 

An editorial writer for a small town aaily 
has several times declared that no other class 
or group enjoys the tenure privilege. In say- 
ing this, he overlooks the fact that about 
600,000 civil service employees of the United 
States have tenure, to say nothing of several 
thousand state and city employees. Moreover, 
the reform of the civil service was one of the 
outstanding achievements of the century. 

Certain others assume that tenure inevitably 
makes for inefficiency of the teachers. Their 
logic is that, unless you keep teachers afraid 
of dismissal, they will fail to do their work 
well. Their logic also is that it makes teachers 
less capable to improve their condition. This 
is, of course, a very ancient fallacy. If it were 
true, those school districts that do most for 
their teachers would have the poorest schools. 
Those who are deceived by such reasoning 
should first of all remember that hire-and-fire 
schools may have some poor teachers. The 
assumption that good treatment will be re- 
sponded to by inefficiency and the tendency to 
“loaf on the job” contradicts everything that is 
known of human nature. Better results are 
universally attained when the fear motive is 
removed. 

My personal view is that the tenure principle 
should be universally applied. It should apply 
to all salaried persons and to all who work for 
wages. Salaries and wages are the product 
of the work of men and women. The oppor- 
tunity to work means the opportunity to char- 
acter, health, happiness, and even life itself. 
The rights of the poorest and the weakest 
person in the state should be protected in 
these respects. In waging a fight for the ten- 
ure principles, teachers are fighting the battle 
of the most of mankind. 

Teachers should therefore stand by the ten- 
ure principle. There is virtue in the idea 
merely from the point of view of social ex- 
periment. Teachers should feel that it is their 
duty to stand for democracy and against tyr- 
anny. They should keep their organizations 
strong and courageous. They should learn 
the facts and principles which lie at the foun- 
dation of their programs of action—Los 
Angeles City Teachers’ Club Bulletin. 





There are two freedoms—the false, where 
a man is free to do as he likes; the true, 
where a man is free to do what he ought.— 
Charles Kingsley. 
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Los Angeles Convention 


The sixty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Education Association will be held at 
Los Angeles, June 27-July 3, 1931. A meeting 
on the Pacific Coast, with its many attractive 
features of travel and entertainment and its 
unusual opportunities for strength of pro- 
grams, attracts a great attendance and 
interest. 

Los Angeles provides excellent convention 
conditions. General sessions, meetings of the 
Representative Assembly, registration, ex- 
hibits, and convention headquarters will be 
located in the Shrine Temple. This building 
is thoroughly complete for all convention ac- 
tivities; its auditorium is one of the finest in 
the country; its exhibit hall is perfect in its 
appointments; it is located a short distance 
from the business district and is in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the University of Southern 
California and Exposition Park. Auditoriums 
and lecture roonis of the University and. those 
in other buildings adjoining the University 
campus will be used for meetings of depart- 
ments and allied groups. 

Los Angeles and California members of the 
National Education Association and their com- 
mittees are making extensive plans for the 
entertainment of visitors. California hospitality 
will be demonstrated at its best. No efforts 
will be spared to make this meeting stand out 
as one of happy recollections. W. C. Conrad, 
chairman of the Los Angeles Convention Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Board of Education, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, will 
be glad to give information regarding local 
plans. 

A special feature of the hospitality to be 
extended to N. E. A. visitors at the Los Angeles 
convention is the entertainment of each state 
delegation by teachers and patrons of the 
schools between the hours of four and seven- 
thirty on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday at the close of the afternoon sessions. 
Under the plan worked out by the Los Angeles 
committee, the schools have been divided into 
thirty-three groups with the high schools as 
centers and each of these groups is to enter- 
tain one or more delegations. 

The Pensylvania State delegation will be 
entertained by the Manual Arts high school, 
Tuesday afternoon, June 30. 

Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Biltmore and there on Monday, June 29, 
we will hold an All-Pennsylvania luncheon at 
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12:00 o’clock noon. All members of our Asso- 
ciation and all former Pennsylvanians residing 
in California are most cordially invited to the 
luncheon in Conference Room 8 (price $1.25). 
Following the luncheon we will transact the 
necessary business of our official delegation. 
The following tentative schedule may be 
useful: 
Saturday, June 27 
2:00 p. m.—Opening of Exhibits 
8:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: In- 
tegration of All Education 
Sunday, June 28 
4:00 p. m.—Vesper Service 
8:00 p. m.—General Session 
Monday, June 29 (First Day) 


9:00 a. m.—General Session. Theme: Youth 
Views Education 
12:00 m. —dAll-Pennsylvania Lunch, Bilt- 


more 
5:30 p.m.—Life Membership Dinner, Bilt- 
more ($2.50) 
8:00 p. m.—General Session. Theme: Enrich- 
ment of Life 
9:30 p. m.——Reception to the President 
Tuesday, June 30 (Second Day) 
9:00 a. m.—Representative Assembly (1) 
9:00 a. m.—General Sessions A and B 
8:00 p. m.—General Session. Theme: Relation 
of Education and Business 
Wednesday, July 1 (Third Day) 
9:00 a. m.—Representative Assembly (2) 
8:00 p. m.—Local Entertainment 
Thursday, July 2 (Fourth Day) 
9:00 a. m.—Representative Assembly (3) 
8:00 p.m.—General Session. Theme: How 
the Work of the National 
Agencies Can Be Coordinated to 
Serve the Rural Child 
Friday, July 3 (Fifth Day) 
:00 a.m.—Representative Assembly (4) 


© 





World Federation of Education 
Associations 


Denver, Colorado, will become the center of 
educational interest for the world from July 
27 to August 1 when the Fourth Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations will be held in that city. 
The object of this meeting will be to promote 
international understanding and cooperation 
through education. Mutual appreciation of 
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national ideals, national cultures, and national 
aspirations in the fields of literature and edu- 
cation will be stressed in the addresses, which 
will be made by leaders of education from 
many countries. 

One of the chief features of the meeting will 
be the reports of the Herman-Jordan Commit- 
tees on Education for International Under- 
standing and Good-Will. Among the important 
questions covered in these reports will be 
Education for Peace, International Relations 
of Youth, and the Possibility of Substituting 
Peaceful Diplomacy for the Evils of War. 


In addition to the general sessions, featuring 
international good-will through education and 
interpretation of national life, there will be 
approximately twenty sections dealing with 
individual educational problems such as health 
education, social adjustment through educa- 
cation, rural education, illiteracy, adult edu- 
cation, pre-school and kindergarten, elementary 
education, secondary education, and colleges 
and universities. 


Among the prominent persons from other 
countries most of them delegates, who are 
planning to attend are: Frank W. Goldstone, 
secretary of the National Union of Teachers 
of England and Wales and formerly a mem- 
ber of Parliament; G. R. Parker, one of the 
most prominent leaders of the Assistant 
Masters organization of England; Angus Rob- 
erts, president of the National Union of 
Teachers of England and Wales; H. N. Pen- 
lington of England, an eminent authority in 
the field of elementary education; W. L. 
Pierce, Welshpool, England; R. Hall, Man- 
chester, England; W. H. Jenkinson, Sheffield, 
England; Hugh L. Constable, Richmond, Eng- 
land; A. R. Morison, head mistress of the 
Francis Holland Church of England School, 
London, one of the most prominent head mis- 
tresses in England; Mrs. U. Gordon Wilson, 
secretary of the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses in Secondary Schools of England; 
P. Seshadri, president of the All-India Federa- 
tion of Teachers Associations and one of the 
most eminent educators in all India; Otto 
Tacke of Stettin, Germany, one of the leading 
spirits in the modern progressive movement 
in Germany; P. W. Kuo, formerly president 
of one of China’s leading universities, recently 
director of the China Institute in America, 
but now returned to China upon an important 
educational movement; County Hirotaro 
Hayashi of Japan, one of the most prominent 
living Japanese educators; E. A. Hardy, 
Toronto, Canada, one of the leading secondary 
teachers of Canada, editor of one of the chief 
Canadian educational journals; D. D. Mac- 
Donald of Toronto, also a leading educator 
of Canada; Harry Charlesworth of British 
Columbia, probably the best known of all 
Canadian educators upon the western coast; 
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Helen Radlinska, editor of the Annuaire. peda- 
gogique of Poland; and don Pablo Martinez del 
Rio of the University of Mexico; Thomas J. 
O’Connell, general secretary of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organization and a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament; Robert Neilly, 
president of the Irish National Teachers’ Or- 
ganization; William P. Ward, former president 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization; 
R. B. Miller, president of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland; and Benjamin Skinner, 
also of Scotland; and Thomas Henderson, 
general secretary of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. 

Denver with its beautiful mountain 
scenery and its delightful summer climate 
affords an excellent location at which to com- 
bine an ideal vacation with attendance at a 
great international educational conference. 
The fact that the Denver Conference will fol- 
low so closely after the N.E.A. Convention, to 
be held at Los Angeles from June 27 to July 
4, will offer an unusual opportunity for 
teachers to attend both meetings. 

Write W. B. Mooney, chairman of billeting 
committee, 530 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colo., for hotel accommodations. 


Cultural Lectures for Teachers 
The Pennsylvania Chautauqua Association, 

Mt. Gretna, announces the following series of 

free lectures and concerts for July, under the 

direction of Norman C. Schlichter, poet- 
lecturer: 

July 6, Joint recital, Marion Blankenship, 
harpist, and John W. Wilson, bari- 
tone 

July 8, Riley Through Hoosier Eyes, Lee L. 
Driver 

July 10, Pennsylvania Wild Animal Life (II- 
lustrated) 

July 13, The Oberammergau Passion Play 
(Illustrated), Eugene Bartlett 

July 16, Irish Recital, Leon H. Connell 

July 20, American and Scottish Humor, James 
P. Whyte 

July 22, Pennsylvania Wild Flowers (Illus- 
trated), E. M. Gress 

July 24, Recital, Mrs. Salome Sanders, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Benjamin Lantz, so- 
prano; Dewitt Waters, pianist 

July 27, A Great Half-Forgotten American, 
H. H. Shenk 

July 30, Concert, York Men’s Chorus, sixty 
voices, Urban H. Hershey, conduct- 
ing 

Lectures and concerts are given in the Hall 
of Philosophy, Chautauqua grounds, Mt. 

Gretna, at 8 p. m. 








THE BLYTHE TOWNSHIP school district, E. 
J. Spelyng, supervising principal, was recog- 
nized as a consolidated district by the State 
Council of Education, March 23. 





Legislation of Major Interest to the 


Members of the P. S. E. A. 


RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 
Disability Retirement—H. B. 1723—Restores 
to the retirement act disability options. The 
retirement act as it is now in effect allows no 
choice in the selection of disability benefits. 
A member retiring on disability secures 
monthly disability allowances and if death 
occurs, the estate has no claim upon any money 
in the retirement system to the credit of 
the individual, This amendment as proposed 
provides: 
1. A disability retirement allowance pay- 
able throughout life 
2. A lesser disability allowance payable 
throughout life provided that if death 
occurs before the disability retirement 
payments are fully paid, the balance 
shall be paid to a legal representative 
Reopening the retirement system—H. B. 
975—This bill has passed both houses and has 
been signed by the Governor. It permits cer- 


tain individuals who withdrew from the re- 
tirement system because of teaching outside 


of the State or for other reasons, to re-enter 
the system, to return to the system the money 
which they withdrew at the time of with- 
drawal, and to secure credit for their prior 
service in Pennsylvania. 

Minimum compensation of $25 per month 
for the beneficiaries of the Hess Bill—H. B. 
799—The title fully explains the provisions 
of this bill. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

H. B. 141 and H. B. 1031—The former bill 
permits boards of education to pay part of the 
costs of group insurance or groups of school 
employees themselves to contract for group 
insurance. The latter bill adds to the present 
group insurance law associations of public 
school teachers, thus it extends to group 
teachers the benefits of group insurance. 


ATTENDANCE AT EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

H. B. 941—This bill authorizes the attend- 
ance at educational conferences of certain 
persons employed in the school system and 
provides for the payment of expenses of such 
persons. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHOOL LAW 
_ H. B. 1655—This bill restores to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction the power to 
interpret the school law by adding Section 
1014 to the school code as follows: “The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, 


when requested, give decisions and interpreta- 
tions of the school law which shall be valid 
and binding in like effect as law until reversed 
by himself or his successor or by proper 
judicial authority.” 


RECODIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS 

H. B. 1536—This provides for a commission 
to recodify the school laws of Pennsylvania. 
The membership of the commission is as 
follows: The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; the Attorney General; chairmen of 
the House and Senate Committees on Educa- 
tion; one member of the Senate to be appointed 
by the president pro tempore of the Senate; 
one member of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the speaker; and five citi- 
zens to be appointed by the Governor, at least 
three of whom shall be educators. The bill 
makes an appropriation of $20,000 or as much 
thereof as necessary for the payment of the 
expenses of the members, for the compensation 
of expenses of the secretary, the necessary 
experts, clerks, etc., and designates that a 
report shall be made to the General Assembly 
of the year 1933. 


ELECTION OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT BY 
THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 

H. B. 1849—A proposal to amend the State 

constitution by providing: 

1. A body in the Department of Public In- 
struction to be known as the State 
Council of Education 

. The appointment by the governor of nine 
members for terms of nine years each to 
constitute the Council 

. The election of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for a term of not less 
than five years by the State Council 


INSTITUTES 

H. B. 1877—Requires every county super- 
intendent to organize and conduct a county 
institute for a period of three days, consecu- 
tively or non-consecutively. It permits him 
to assemble all or part of the teachers of his 
county for such institute. Authorizes the 
collection from the county treasurer of not 
less than $200 or more than $300 for the 
support of the institute. Permits superin- 
tendents having forty or more teachers to 
organize and conduct in lieu of the county 
institute for a period of three days, consecu- 
tively or non-consecutively, an institute for all 
or part of the teachers of his district or to 
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substitute some other form of in-service train- 
ing. Permits county superintendents, upon re- 
quest, to authorize any fourth class district 
within his county to organize and conduct a 
district institute or institute substitute. Per- 
mits boards of directors to appropriate an- 
nually an amount not less than $12 per teacher 
for the proper financing and support of said 
district institute upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 


INCREMENTS FOR TEACHERS IN FouRTH-CLASS 
DISTRICTS 

H. B. 1955—Requires, in addition to the 
minimum salaries in fourth-class districts, two 
annual increments of $100 each for both ele- 
mentary and high school teachers with the 
provision that the State shall pay as part of 
its reimbursement to the district its propor- 
tionate share of the increment. 


NON-COMMISSIONED BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


S. B. 879—Sets up standards of preparation, 
training, and duties for non-commissioned 
borough and township superintendents and re- 
peals sections of the school laws dealing with 
supervising principals. It provides that third- 
class districts which have no district super- 
intendent shall have a non-commissioned town- 
ship or borough superintendent. Fourth-class 
districts employing twenty-five or more teach- 
ers shall employ a non-commissioned township 
or borough superintendent, and fourth-class 
districts employing fifteen or more but less 
than twenty-five teachers shall and fourth-class 
districts having less than fifteen teachers may 
employ a principal. The terms of both the 
non-commissioned township and borough super- 
intendents and principals are fixed for four 
years, but none of the supervisory powers 
now held by the county superintendent are 
restricted. 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


H. B. 1773—It is difficult to comprehend the 
ultimate possibilities of radio in education. It 
is evident, however, that if channels of the air 
are to be safe-guarded for educational interests, 
action is necessary. H. B. 1773 provides for 
the creation of the Pennsylvania School of the 
Air to be controlled by an independent admin- 
istrative board composed of one representative 
from each of the following: The Pennsylvania 
State College, the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association (if such institutions or asso- 
ciations so desire), the Department of Public 
Instruction, the Department of Forests and 
Waters, the Department of Highways, the 
State Police, and one representative from each 
such other educational institution, association, 
department, or bureau as the Governor may 
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desire. The purpose of the Pennsylvania 
School of the Air shall be to broadcast by 
means of radio or television, educational pro- 
grams of various grades and characters. The 
bill requests an appropriation of $315,350 for 
the purchasing and installing of necessary 
equipment for studios and_ broadcasting 
stations. 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

Sections 617, 706, 707, and 708 of Senate 
Bill 650. The Association strongly favors the 
legislation presented for liberalizing the pro- 
visions in the school code dealing with the 
purchase of equipment and supplies and altera- 
tions in the construction of buildings so that 
more freedom will exist without excessive ad- 
vertising and unnecessary delay. The pro- 
posals of the Association were rejected by the 
Senate Education Committee. It is hoped 
that they can be re-inserted in the Omnibus 
Bill in the House. 


SECURITY OF POSITION FOR COMPETENT 
TEACHERS* 

An amendment to Section 1205 of Senate 
Bill 650 providing that the notification period 
at the end of the school term for the termina- 
tion of the contract by either the board of edu- 
cation or the teacher be fixed at sixty days. 
This amendment was accepted by the Senate 
Committee on Education. The Association 
favors also an amendment as follows: “Ter- 
mination of the contracts of large numbers of 
teachers in an individual district in an effort 
to evade the provisions of this section shall 
be considered a violation of the provisions of 
this act and shall be cause for withholding 
part or all of the State appropriation due the 
district unless reasons for such action have 
been presented and approved by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction.” 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 


H. B. 780—Provides for a total appropria- 
tion of $1,248,971 for educational purposes to 
cover educational deficiencies as follows: 
Salaries of county superintendents... $29,721 
Salaries of asst. county superin- 
tendents 

Reimbursement to school districts for 
transportation 

Salaries of teachers and for closed 
schools 


39,250 
680,000 
500,000 


$1,248,971 
GENERAL APPROPRIATION 


H. B. 992—A detailed statement of the 
amounts listed for education in this bill ap- 


*In the May issue of the Journal, page 623, item 


9 should be changed from “whereas it is now 
thirty’’ to read as follows: ‘‘whereas it is now on 
or before the close of the school term.”’ 
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peared on page 552 of the April, 1931, issue 
of the JOURNAL. All interested in education 
should be on the alert to see that the amounts 
as indicated in this bill for educational pur- 
poses are not reduced. 





Appreciation 
M. Agnes Suhrie (68), Philipsburg, a for- 
mer teacher for 20 years in Clearfield and 
Centre counties, is now receiving monthly 
checks, as follows: 
Hess Bill Ae : . $ 5.81 
P.S.E.A. Welfare Fund.. 24.19 $30.00 


The latter monthly checks are being sent 
to Theodore C. Jackson, vice-president and 
cashier, Meshoppen National Bank, who han- 
dles the matter for Miss Suhrie and our As- 
sociation without expense. 

Under date of April 10, 1931, Miss Suhrie 
expressed her appreciation to the contributors 
to our Teacher Welfare Fund as follows: 

“T hardly know to whom to write my letter 
of thanks but I do hope you see it goes to the 
right place. 

“I want to thank all my relief benefactors 
from ‘the first to the last. Such a deliver- 
ance has given me a new lease on life. It is 
a God-send. [I will often ask God to bless 
you. They who give are blessed and those who 
receive are blessed. ‘Your works do praise 
you.’ 

“T started this letter long ago but I was so 
pleased and thankful then I could hardly write 
—paralyzed with joy. 

“Sincerely, 
“(Signed) M. AGNES SUHRIE.” 


Our Committee on Teacher Welfare, Edwin 
C. Broome, chairman, Philadelphia, is now 
sending monthly checks ranging from $2.24 to 
$30 to 55 former teachers. The total of these 
checks for the month of May was $1,076.94. 





Summer Session, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Courses in higher education will be offered 
this summer at the University of Pittsburgh 
in: Educational Personnel Methods in College 
and University, Major Course for Deans of 
Women and Deans of Girls, Office Organization 
of Deans of Men and Women, College and 
University Administration. Instructors will be 
Walter B. Jones, Dean Thyrsa W. Amos, and 
R. E. Iffert of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and President George F. Zook of Akron Uni- 
versity. 

A conference on problems of the junior col- 
lege will be held on July 16 and 17. President 
Zook will lead the discussion. 
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Nancy Grayson 


Distinguished Service Medal 


The Executive Council at its regular meet- 
ing on April 18, 1931, by unanimous vote, 
awarded a distinguished service medal to 
Nancy Grayson, who is completing her fifty- 
third year of service as a classroom teacher 
in the public schools of Shippensburg. Since 
1926 she has served as training teacher in the 
State Teachers College there. Miss Grayson 
completed her high school work in Shippens- 
burg in 1876 and graduated from the Cumber- 
land Valley State Normal School in 1877. She 
has taken the Chautauqua Reading Course, the 
Reading Course of New York University, and 
extension courses with Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. For thirty years she has been active in 
the Shippensburg Tuesday Club, the leading 
literary organization of the community. She 
has been a consistent student of educational 
movements and progress, specializing in the 
teaching of primary children. Although she 
began by using the alphabet method of teach- 
ing reading, she was one of the first to break 
away from traditional procedures and to use 
the best of accepted practices. 

She has been an active community worker in 
the Civic Club, Red Cross, Church, and Sun- 
day School. : 

Only three cther distinguished service med- 
als have been awarded and they have been 
given to our three living ex-State Superin- 
tendents: 

David Jewett Waller, Jr 


Thomas E. Finegan 
Francis B. Haas 


1890-1893 
1919-1923 
1925-1927 


President M. S. Bentz plans to present the 
distinguished service medal to Miss Grayson at 
the Pittsburgh convention next December. 
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Charles W. Gemmill 


Charles W. Gemmill, president of the South- 
ern Convention District of the P.S.E.A. for 
the year 1931-32, is supervising principal of 
the New Cumberland borough schools. He 
was born in Windsor Township, York County, 
and attended the public elementary and two- 
year high school of Windsor borough. He 
began teaching in the rural schools of York 
County at the age of seventeen. After three 
years he left the rural schools to finish his 
secondary and college education. He gradu- 
ated from Lebanon Valley College and in 1925 
received an A.M. degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

During the war, Mr. Gemmill served in the 
science and research section of the Air Service, 
U. S. Army. Previous to his service as super- 
vising principal of the New Cumberland 
schools, he served seven and one-half years as 
principal of the East Pennsboro Township 
High School, Enola. 





Executive Council Meeting 


Pursuant to the call of the president, M. S. 
Bentz, the Executive Council met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, Saturday, April 18, 1931, at 9.10 a. m. 

In the temporary absence of the president, 
the meeting was called to order by the first 
vice-president, W. Lee Gilmore, with the fol- 
lowing present: 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; George A. Bryan, 
Carnegie; James F. Chapman, Indiana; Emma 
C. Dowling, Reading; J. F. Faust, Chambers- 
burg; Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton; 
Caroline Mills, Williamsport; G. H. Parkes, 
Williamsport; R. W. Robinson, Greensburg; 
and H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa. 

Absent but accounted for: R. H. Rivenburg, 
Lewisburg; James N. Rule, Harrisburg; and 
S. Todd Perley, Avalon. 

THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS FOLLOWS: 

I. Minutes of the February 24 meeting 

Mr. Bryan moved that the minutes of the 
February 24 meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil be approved as previously submitted. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Vanderslice. Carried. 

II. Report of the Executive Secretary 

The Executive Secretary presented a three- 
page report which dealt with the following 
items: 

1. Financial Statements 

2. Bond for Treasurer 

8. Addressograph—Model 1100 

4, Opening of Cloverton, April 15 

In addition to the information contained in 
the report, the Executive Secretary gave in 
detail an account of the opening of the Teach- 
ers’ Home, Cloverton, April 15. 

In the discussion which followed, the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the plan of pro- 


June, 1931 


cedure was satisfactory, but that a Home filled 
to capacity would best justify past and future 
expenditures, 

(At 10.05 a.m. the President, M. S. Bentz, 
Ebensburg, arrived and assumed the chair.) 

After a full discussion of the report of the 
Executive Secretary, it was moved by Mr. Gil- 
more that the report be approved and accepted. 
Seconded by Mr. Parkes. Carried unanimously. 
III. Constitution of Convention Districts 

The constitutions of the following conven- 
tion districts were submitted: 

1. Northeastern adopted March 6, 1931, at 

Wilkes-Barre : 

2. Southern, adopted April 10, 1931, at Har- 

risburg 

After the Executive Secretary read the 
Northeastern Convention District constitution, 
it was moved by Mr. Robinson and seconded 
by Mr. Parkes, that it be approved. Carried 
unanimously. 

Upon motion of Mr. Chapman, which was 
seconded by Mrs. McDonough, the Southern 
Convention District constitution was approved. 
Carried unanimously. 

IV. Distinguished Service Medal 

W. P. Harley, supervising principal, Ship- 
pensburg, and Ezra Lehman, president, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, had called at- 
tention to the record of Nancy Grayson who 
has completed fifty-three years of continuous 
classroom service in the Shippensburg schools. 
The question was raised whether her services 
were sufficiently meritorious to receive the 
award of the P. S. E. A. distinguished service 
medal. It was pointed out that three such 
awards have been made to the following ex- 
state superintendents of public instruction: 

David Jewett Waller, Jr. 
Thomas E., Finegan 
Francis B. Haas 

After a full discussion, it was moved by Mr. 
Vanderslice and seconded by Mr. Faust, that 
the award of a distinguished service medal be 
granted to Nancy Grayson, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to study pro- 
cedure for such awards. Carried unanimously. 
V. Platform of the P. S. E. A. 

Mr. Gilmore, chairman of the committee on 
Platform, reported that his committee has met 
and was still working on the Platform. A re- 
port will be submitted at a later date. 

VI. Report on Legislation 

In the absence of Superintendent C. S. Davis, 
Steelton, chairman of the P. S. E. A. Legisla- 
tive Committee, Mr. Gayman, who has been 
acting secretary for the Legislative Committee, 
gave a resume of the educational legislation 
now before the Legislature. 

VII. Recess 

At 11.25 a. m. the Executive Council recessed 
for an inspection trip of Cloverton, the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, Columbia. 
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At 11.30 a. m. the Executive Council pro- 
ceeded by Harrisburg sightseeing bus to Colum- 
bia. At Marietta, Doctor Houston Mifflin 
joined the group and was the guest of the 
Association at the group luncheon served at 
Mansion Inn, Marietta. The group arrived at 
Cloverton at approximately 2.00 o’clock. 

Following the introduction of the guests, Ar- 
villa Beam and Grace McKamey, and the ma- 
tron, Mrs. Good, an inspection was made of 
the appointments of Cloverton and the clean- 
ing up and repairs that are under way. The 
expressions from members of the Executive 
Council as they looked over the property indi- 
cated approval of the work that is being done 
and the possibilities of the property as a place 
of rest, recreation, and recuperation for aged, 
tired, or convalescent teachers. 

VIII. Business Resumed 


At 3.00 o’clock the Executive Council as- 
sembled in formal meeting in the living room 
of Cloverton and proceeded with the discus- 
sion of legislation. The major portion of the 
discussion had to do with the tenure measure 
as it appears in the Omnibus Bill. Points of 
view as expressed indicated that all the mem- 
bers of the group favored continuous service 
for competent teachers as expressed in the plat- 
form of the P. S. E. A. but that differences 
of opinion existed as to how this should be 
attained. It was agreed that the amendment 
to the continuing contract is a partial answer 
to this question. 


After discussion the following motion was 
presented by Mrs. McDonough: “That we en- 
dorse the major legislative proposals sponsored 
by the Legislative Committee of the P. S. E. A. 
and presented as independent legislative meas- 
ures: increments to teachers in fourth-class 
districts, revision of the status of supervising 
principals, retirement amendments for disabil- 
ity and reopening of the system, changes in 
the institute law, and return to the superinten- 
dent of public instruction the power to inter- 
pret the school law. That we approve the ef- 
forts looking toward an amendment to the 
State constitution for the election of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by the 
State Council of Education. That we register 
our approval of the Omnibus Bill in the main, 
rejecting, however, the amendments made in 
the Senate Committee to the sections dealing 
with cafeterias, purchase of supplies and 
equipment, and procedure in changes necessi- 
tated in plans of buildings under construction, 
and also the amendments concerning excessive 
advertising. That we favor the amendments 
relating to tenure with the addition of a clause 
fixing July 1, 1932, as the date when the tenure 
provisions shall become effective.” Seconded 
by Mr. Gilmore. Carried unanimously. 

IX. Adjournment 
On motion of Mr. Gilmore, properly sec- 
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onded, the Executive Council adjourned at 
4.30 p. m. to meet at the call of the president. 
Respectively submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Retirement Fund Relations 
To the Members of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucation Association :— 

Your attention is called to the Committee 
on Retirement Fund Relations of our Associa- 
tion, appointed by President Bentz, which con- 
sists of the following members: Elizabeth Led- 
widge, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
Amy Morgan, Scranton; J. B. Richey, super- 
intendent of schools, McKeesport; Reuben T. 
Shaw, Philadelphia; C. W. Lillibridge, Smeth- 
port; Francis B. Haas, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, chairman. 

The committee met for organization at P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, Harrisburg, April 17. In 
appointing it, President Bentz stated that it 
was his desire “to have the committee study 
the present retirement law, go into the details 
of its safety, and, if possible, arrange to have 
a meeting with the actuary who has advised 
from time to time the procedures in the re- 
tirement fund so that you can give a lucid 
statement both to the executive board and at 
the next meeting of the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh.” 

In order to meet the objectives set by Pres- 
ident Bentz the following plans have been de- 
veloped to date by the committee: 

(1) Regular meetings of the committee will 
be held in the conference room of the Associa- 
tion in Harrisburg at 9:30 Daylight Saving 
Time on the following dates: May 8; June 12; 
September 25; October 23; November 20. 

(2) The committee invites individuals or 
groups to submit written briefs covering any 
points to which the committee’s attention 
should be called. 

(3) The committee will consider requests 
for individuals or representatives of groups 
to appear provided the request is made in writ- 
ing and a brief of the matter to be presented 
is submitted in advance in writing. 

(4) The committee has secured the services 
of H. E. Gayman, assistant executive secretary 
and director of research, as secretary. 

(5) The committee suggests that individuals 
or groups if possible make contacts locally 
with members of the committee in order that 
points of view may be developed. 

(6) It is the intention of the committee to 
have drafted by October 23 a tentative copy 
of its report for the annual meeting and to 
have ready by November 20 a final report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS B. Haas 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penna. 

May 4, 1931 
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Jay Snyder 
Perryopolis, Pa. 

Jay Snyder’s “Keeping Faith with American 
Ideals” won him first place in the oratorical 
contest of the Pennsylvania Forensic League 
in Altoona, May 1. This success brought him 
also the honor of an appointment by Super- 
intendent M. S. Bentz, president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, to rep- 
resent Pennsylvania in the telephone conversa- 
tion between school pupils of the world on 
May 18, World Good-Will Day, commemorating 
the first Hague conference which opened May 
18, 1899. At 2:54 p. m. he gave his message 
of good will from the Governor’s office at the 
State Capitol, Harrisburg, to John McClelland, 
Jr., Albany, N. Y. 

Jay was fifteen last August 20 and will 
graduate from the Perry Township High 
School, Perryopolis, Fayette County, in June, 
1931. Besides winning local and district elim- 
ination contests, he also won the American 
Legion school medal of the Emery Lewis Pratt 
Post No. 586, Vanderbilt. 

Augustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, in co- 
operation with the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War, arranged the novel telephone 
conversation between school children of the 
world. Beginning at 8 a. m. on the Pacific 
Coast, school boys and girls telephoned from 
capital to capital of every state until the call 
reached Washington, D. C. At the same time 
calls came into Washington from the capital 
cities of South America and Central America 
and from the provincial capitals of Canada 
through Ottawa. During the day calls from 
all over Europe, Africa, and Australia cen- 
tered in London. At 4 p. m. Washington time 
(9 p. m. London time) a student from Wash- 
ington telephoned to a student in London the 
message of good will from the Western hemi- 
sphere and received a message of like tenor 
from the Eastern hemisphere. 
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“The great problem of our times,” Dr. 
Thomas stated, “is to realize the new kind of 
world, closely united and _ interdependent, 
capable of quick communication for the ad- 
justment of any differences or misunderstand- 
ing, in which we live. It is believed that to 
talk in this way around the world, to hear 
each other’s voices across thousands of miles, 
will help young people in the schools to form 
a new picture of the world.” 





Tenure Committee Meeting 

Pursuant to the call of the Chairman, Super- 
intendent James R. Gilligan, Dunmore, the 
Committee on Tenure of the P.S.E.A. met at 
Headquarters, 400 North Third St., Harris- 
burg, Tuesday morning, April 21, with the fol- 
lowing members present: James R. Gilligan, 
Chairman, Dunmore; Florence M. Franklin, 
Pittsburgh; Charles S. Kniss, Altoona; Mary 
B. McAndrew, Carbondale; J. Andrew Morrow, 
Towanda; Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia. 

Absent but accounted for: A. P. Akeley, Cou- 
dersport. 

M. S. Bentz, President of the Association, 
Ebensburg, and Jessie Gray, past president. 
Philadelphia, also sat with the Committee. 


THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS FOLLOWS: 


I. Report on Conference with Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Acting State Superintendent 
James N. Rule, and Legislative Committee of 
the State Council of Education 

The Chairman, Superintendent James R. Gil- 
ligan, reported on the following conferences: 

1. With Governor Gifford Pinchot, March 25. 

Superintendent Gilligan stated that on the 
invitation of James N. Rule, Acting State Su- 
perintendent, about a dczen representatives of 
the P. S. E. A. and the State School Directors’ 
Association (Representatives of the State 
School Directors’ Association: W. N. Decker, 
Altoona; Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West Ches- 
ter; D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg) met at 
3:30 Wednesday afternoon, March 25, in the 
Governor’s private office for a conference re- 
garding legislation that would provide security 
of position for competent teachers. Governor 
Pinchot stated that he had made a pre-primary 
pledge that he would secure such legislation 
and that at that time we had the Continuing 
Contract. He, therefore, desired additional leg- 
islation. He asked the conferees to suggest leg- 
islation which would enable him to keep his 
pre-primary pledge and which would work for 
the betterment of the boys and girls and their 
teachers. 

2. With Legislative Committee of the State 
Council of Education, March 27. 

At 3:30 about a dozen school men, on the 
invitation of James N. Rule, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, met in his office 
for a conference on legislation, one of the pro- 
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posals having to do with teacher tenure. 

Superintendent Gilligan stated that an out- 
come of these conferences was an amendment 
to the Continuing Contract providing for a 
60-day notice before the close of the school 
term and an amendment to Section 1208, both 
of which are embodied in S. B. 650 by Mr. 
Mansfield, the Omnibus Bill of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

II. Consideration of Communications and Edi- 
torials 

III. Hearing on S. B. 650 by Mr. Mansfield, the 
Omnibus Bill of the State Department of 
Public Instruction 

Shortly after 9:00 o’clock, the entire Com- 
mittee went to the Senate Chamber to partici- 
pate in the hearing on the tenure provisions of 
S. B. 650 before the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation. Senator Mansfield announced that an 
hour and a half would be given to the hearing 
and that proponents of the Bill would be al- 
lowed four speakers and the opponents of the 
Bill, four speakers. As the hearing proceeded 
additional speakers were given opportunity to 
be heard. Superintendent James R. Gilligan 
spoke for the Committee on Tenure. 

IV. Reconvening of the Committee 

At 11:30 the Tenure Committee reconvened 
in the Conference Room at P.S.E.A. Headquar- 
ters to consider the next step. 

Superintendent Morrow presented a letter of 
April 16 from James N. Rule, Acting Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, regarding the 
working of the Continuing Contract in third 
and fourth-class districts, in which Doctor Rule 
stated that blanket dismissals of teachers are 
in violation of the spirit of the law. 

The entire Committee discussed the present 
situation and the steps that should be taken 
after the Senate Committee on Education re- 
ports on S. B. 650, in order to inform the offi- 
cers of our Local Branches regarding the situ- 
ation, and to request their help in securing the 
enactment of the Bill. 

After full discussion, C. S. Kniss moved that 
the Executive Secretary should keep the Com- 
mittee informed regarding the progress of the 
bill. Seccnded by Miss Walker. Carried. 

Note—On April 27 the Senate Committee on 
Education eliminated the tenure provisions 
from S. B. 650. 

VI. Adjournment 

At 12:50 p. m., there being no further busi- 
ness to come before the Committee, they ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

. Respectfully submitted 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





LONDONDERRY TOWNSHIP, Bedford County, 
by a vote of 139 to 78, passed a bond issue for 
$22,000 with which to build a consolidated 
school. 
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A PICTURE OF MY MOTHER 
Lloyd Mifflin 
Upon this old daguerreotype appears 
Thy face, my Mother, crowned with wondrous 
hair. 
What reconciliation in thine air; 
And what a saintly smile, as if thy fears 
The Lord had taken from thee, and thy tears! 
’Tis my delight still to believe thee fair; 
And thou wast loved we know—in mute despair 
We saw my Father’s eyes, at eighty years, 
O’erflow with love as oft we spoke of thee— 
We spoke of thee, I said, not he—not he! 
He could not speak! ... Oh, peace be with 
thee, then, 
Madonna-like, thy babe upon thy knee! ... 
My gentle Mother, lost on earth to me, 
Shall I not know thee somewhere once again? 





Forensic League 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Musical 
League held its fourth annual contest in Al- 
toona, May 1 and 2, 1931, under the sponsor- 
ship of the University of Pittsburgh. Nearly 
4,000 high school pupils witnessed the 49 con- 
tests. While that number is nearly double 
the attendance at the third annual contest a 
year ago in Philadelphia, it is only a small 
part of the total number of students who 
participated in local and district elimination 
contests. 

Contest Winners 
Debate—Montgomery Twp. 
Oration—Jay Snyder, Perryopolis 
Reading—Pauline Crockett, California 
Extemporaneous Speaking—Ruth Robinson, 

DuBois 
Bands: 


Class A—Charleroi High School 
Class B—Clairton High School 
Class C—Parkers Landing High School 
Orchestras: 
Class A—Johnstown High School 
Class B—Aspinwall High School 
Class C—Evansburg High School, Evans 
City 
SMALL INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS: 
Piano and 2-3 Inst.—Homestead High School 
Piano and 4-7 Inst.—Ferndale Boro High 
School, Johnstown 
Piano and 8-11 Inst.—Homestead High 
School 
String Quartet—Grove City High School 
2-5 Inst. without piano—Oil City High 
School 
6-12 Inst. without piano—Johnstown High 
School 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS: 
Piano—Lillian Ott, Sharon High School 
Harp—Jeanne Hoover, Johnstown High 
School 




















The Boy’s Quartette from Tarentum High 
School, Tarentum, Pa., which won the State 
Cup of the Forensic League, this year. 

From left to right: Harvey Rooker, second 
bass; Clem Lausberg, first bass; Harold Haz- 
lett, second tenor, and Charles Schmitt, first 
tenor. 

Harry H. Zehner, supervisor of music, 
trained the boys. 





Trumpet—Robert McCandless, Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh 

Trombone—Joseph Reiter, Johnstown High 
School 

French Horn—Vincent Valence, Altoona 
High School 

Baritone Horn—George Frombach, Johns- 
town High School 

Tuba—Wayne Wagner, Johnstown High 
School 

Flute—Milton Fischel, DuBois High School 

Oboe—John Vogt, Homestead High School 

Clarinet—George Hay, Johnstown High 
School 

Bassoon—Ralph Bossom, Charleroi High 
School 

Violin—Mark Meyer, Westinghouse High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Viola — Phylis Marsden, Altoona High 


School 

Violoncello—Victor Rice, New Castle High 
School 

Bass Viol—Katherine Ohlsen, Johnstown 
High School 


LARGE VOCAL GROUPS: 
Girls’ Chorus 
Class A—Sunbury High School 
Class B—Norwin Union High School, Ir- 
win 
Class C—South Fork High School, Johns- 
town 
Boys’ Chorus 
Class A—Oil City High School 
Class B—DuBois High School 
Class C—Parkers Landing High School 
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Mixed Chorus 
Class A—Grove City High School 
Class B—Crafton High School 
Class C—Cecil Twp. High School 


SMALL VOCAL GROUPS: 

Boys’ Quartet—Tarentum High School 

Girls’ Quartet—Monongahela High School 

Girls’ Trio—Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Mixed Quartet—Karns City High School 

Double Quartet—Crafton High School 

Other Ensembles—Dale Boro High School, 
Johnstown 


VOCAL SOLOS: 

Soprano—Isabel Lackey, Greensburg High 
School 

Alto—Betty Shipe, Sunbury High School 

Tenor—Charles Schmitt, Tarentum High 
School 

Bass—John Renninger, Lock Haven High 
School 





Radio Education Developments 


The Federal Radio Commission, created by 
Congréss in 1927 was the “flower of the field,” 
during its early life but seems to have be- 
come so stagnated by “an overgrowth of com- 
mercial weeds” that Senator Fess has intro- 
duced an amendment to the Radio Act. His 
amendment adds the following paragraph: © 

“Not less than 15 per centum, reckoned with 
due weight to all factors determining effective 
service, of the radio-broadcasting facilities 
which are or may become subject to the control 
of and to allocation by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, shall be reserved for educational 
broadcasting exclusively and allocating when 
and if applications are made therefor, to edu- 
cational agencies of the Federal or State Gov- 
ernments and to educational institutions char- 
tered by the United States or by the respective 
States or Territories.” 

To enable Pennsylvania to take advantage 
of the proposed amendment and to open up 
new channels of education for both school 
children and adults, John L. Holmes, State 
College, introduced bill No. 1773 in the State 
Legislature on April 20, 1931. This bill pro- 
vides for a Pennsylvania School of the Air to 
broadcast by means of the radio or television 
educational programs of various grades and 
characters. The broadcasting stations desig- 
nated are WPSC at State College and WBAK 
at Harrisburg. 

The bill carries an appropriation of $315,- 
850 to cover purchase and installation of 
necessary equipment for studios and broadcast- 
ing stations; erecting or leasing transmission 
lines; paying salaries of directors, announcers, 
operators, artists, lecturers, radio engineers, 
electricians, and other employees; and to carry 
out fully the purposes of the act. 
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Ellen Sykes 


Ellen Sykes of Troutville retired in May, 
1930, after fifty years of service to the pub- 
lic schools. Miss Sykes was born in Jeffer- 
son County and received her education in the 
common schools of the State. Except for fif- 
teen years of teaching in Oregon, her service 
has been in the State. Last winter she spent 
in Florida; this summer she will spend in Ore- 
gon and California. 





Conference of Convention District 
Presidents of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 


Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
May 2, 1931, at 9.30 a.m. (D.S.T.) 


1 —— schedule for 1931-32 
Central—C. V. Erdly—October 1 and 
2 at Lock Haven 
Eastern—Joseph F. Noonan 
Northwestern—John C. Diehl—Octo- 
ber 16 and 17 at Warren 
Northeastern—A. D. Thomas—March 
4 and 5 at Hazleton 
Southeastern—Carmon Ross—March 
9-12 at Philadelphia 
Southern—C. W. Gemmill—April 8 
and 9 at Chambersburg 
Western—Ben G. Graham—April 
14-16 at Pittsburgh 
II. Financial Statements of Convention Dis- 
tricts for 1930-31 
III. The State Association 
Report from School and Society, 
Feb. 21, 1931—Jas. F. Hosic 
IV. Handbook of Convention Districts 
Policies adopted by the Executive 
Council 
Are changes needed? 
Expense accounts 
Directions for rendering them 
VI. ‘ Reports of Presidents on plans for their 
conventions 


a PS or 6 


x 
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Arts Building Motivates Depart- 
ment Work 


Dedications of buildings are usually con- 
cerned with the products of architect and 
builder. With the dedication of the Arts Build- 
ing at State Teachers College, Indiana, other 
products were in evidence. 

On the first floor where the art department 
is housed, in each of the six studios and in the 
pottery room in the basement, the last word 
of standard equipment was found. From the 
large pottery kiln and potter’s wheel down to 
the monk’s cloth on the backs of the cases in 
the exhibition room the appointments seemed 
to “belong.” 

In the wee rest room that is only seven feet 
wide, the furniture didn’t bulge the walls or 
give an air of pretentiousness. Art students 
and faculty believed that the latter is not good 
taste for a teachers’ college and that furniture 
should always be scaled to the size of the room, 
so they chose furniture and coverings to scale 
the purpose of the room. Better still, they 
themselves finished the furniture, made the 
glazed chintz curtains, and covered the cot and 
the cushions with chintz. 

The rug and wall-hanging in the art direc- 
tor’s office, the metal desk there too, and the 
maple desk with natural wood finish in the 
exhibition room were all designed by students 
of the advanced design class. A master crafts- 
man wove the rug, the steel desk was con- 
structed by one of the large manufacturers of 
metal furniture, and the wooden desk by a firm 
known for its manufacture of unfinished furni- 
ture, fine in line. What real thrills the stu- 
dents experienced when the blueprints of their 
own designs were returned by these factories 
for final approval! When first it was decided 
to design some of the furniture, the students 
said, “Of course, it must be modern.” As much 
office equipment today is metal, metal received 
the vote for material. So, the art office at Indi- 
ana has aluminum chairs, iron chairs with 
splint backs and seats, steel filing cases and 
waste basket, a steel desk, a hand-woven rug, 
and a wall-hanging on craft cloth—all in mod- 
ern feeling. 

An exhibition of the finest work of the stu- 
dents for the past year was arranged on the 
walls, beginning in the cases in the exhibition 
room. In the seven studios—painting, design, 
crafts, industrial arts, pottery, art education, 
and elementary art education—the work done 
in each was exhibited on well-arranged cork- 
boards, 

The entire Department of Fine Arts felt 
that a fine new building is the best kind of mo- 
tivation for art work. For once, theory about 
correlation and motivation could function with- 
out having to drag in something to make it 
work out concretely and to give vital signifi- 
cance, 






Cecile Smith Helen Bartlow 


Cecile Smith 
Helen Bartlow 


Two pupils of the Muncy High School have 
splendid records of attendance. These two 
girls, Cecile Leona Smith of R. D. No. 1, 
Unityville, and Helen Cecile Bartlow of Route 1, 
Muncy, have attended school for eleven years 
without being tardy or absent. They are both 
enrolled in grade 12 and are both seventeen 
years old. Eugene P. Bertin is supervising 
principal. 








Elwood Ace 


Elwood Ace, a pupil of Slocum Township 
school in Luzerne County who is just com- 
pleting eighth grade, has never been absent 


or tardy during his school days. Elwood 
stands at the head of his class. He expects 
to attend Wilkes-Barre High School next year. 





GIRARDVILLE HiGH ScHooL had a football 
team for the first time this year. The team 
won the majority of the games played. Wil- 
— the high school principal, is the 
coach. 
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Leo Martin Marguerite Dick 


Leo Martin 


Leo Martin, a pupil in the Kimble school of 
Lackawaxen Township, Pike County, taught by 
Mrs. Alice Clauss, has had a perfect attendance 
record for four years. 





Marguerite Dick 


Marguerite Dick of Black Lick, a member 
of the class of 1931, Blairsville High School, is 
claimed by Supervising Principal Berlin Emp- 
field to be the youngest senior in Pennsylvania. 
She will graduate at the age of thirteen. She 
passed the high school entrance examination 
at the age of nine years, has an excellent at- 
tendance record, and a scholastic standing for 
her course that places her in second honor 
group. She is a daughter of Alexander L. 
Dick, a teacher of Indiana County. 





Geography Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The Geography Club of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania held its spring meeting in conjunction 
with the Western Pennsylvania Education 
Conference at Frick Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, April 11. More than six hundred per- 
sons attended the meeting, eager to hear Edith 
Parker’s (University of Chicago) address on 
Improving the Teaching of Geography; An- 
gela Broening’s (Baltimore Public Schools) talk 
on Measuring Geography Achievements; and 
an illustrated lecture on Mexico by Harriet 
Carter of the Frick Training School. 

The meeting was followed by a luncheon at 
Webster Hall. The previous evening the club 
had held its annual dinner at Roosevelt Hotel. 





SAFETY First is the title of a two-act play 
written and produced by pupils of the seventh 
grade in the First Ward school of Du Bois. 
The pupils who took part in the play were: 
Ruth Decker, Mildred Kolnepp, Beatrice Cam- 
eron, John Fotta, Louis Pluto, Edward Brus- 
nick, Frank Shakespeare, and Floryan Godek. 
The three girls were the playwrights. 
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Junior-Senior High School Band 
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Mount Lebanon Township, Allegheny County 
A. S. Meiscer, Director 





National Red Cross Convention 


Two hundred thirty-two high school and 
junior high school students from all parts of 
the country assembled in Washington, D. C., 
April 13 to 16, as junior delegates to the Na- 
tional Red Cross Convention. The schools rep- 
resented from Pennsylvania were: 

School. City Delegates 
Bloomsburg High, Bloomsburg........ 1 
Clearfield High, Clearfield... . 
Danville Jr. High, Danville 
Danville Sr. High, Danville. 
Kellar’s Jr. High, Danville. 

Camp Curtin Jr. High, Harrisburg. . 

John Harris High, Harrisburg. . 

Edison Jr. High, Harrisburg 

William Penn High, Harrisburg 

Newport High, Newport ....... 

Junior High, Shippensburg 

Training School, Shippensburg 

Public School, Shippensburg .. 

Union High, Turtle Creek 

Except for the opening and closing sessions, 
the Juniors met apart from the adults and dis- 
cussed their own problems of the Red Cross in 
the schools. The topic which aroused the 
greatest interest was the National Children’s 
Fund, through which the American Junior Red 
Cross for many years has assisted in many 
notable works for children at home and abroad. 
Chief among its projects is the Albanian Vo- 
cational School at Tirana, which would have 
been quite unable to continue its splendid work 
without the help of the Fund which established 
it ten years ago. It is also the source from 
which emergency calls are answered; recently, 


el 





for example, $500 was sent in response to ur- 
gent pleas to help in providing school lunches 
for children in Porto Rico, some of whom 
might otherwise have no other food or be unable 
to attend school. 

Reports were also made to the convention on 
work being done in the schools in all parts of 
the country in classes in Red Cross home hy- 
giene and care of the sick, first aid and life 
saving, and nutrition. Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, reported an unusual project of great in- 
terest on disaster relief. The Junior Red Cross 
there, working through sixteen or eighteen- 
year-old students in civics class, and ultimately 
through a number of cther classes, including 
English, commercial, and manual training de- 
partments, is now making a complete survey 
of the resources of the town in case of serious 
fire or epidemic, or a repetition of such floods 
as befell the district in 1927. 


Join the N. E. A. Now! 


What do you think of a lawyer who doesn’t 
belong to the Bar Association? 

You think he has been disbarred. 

So do I. 





What do you think of a doctor who doesn’t 
belong to the Medical Society? 

You think he has been read out. 

So do I. 





What do you think of a teacher who doesn’t 
belong to the National Education Association? 

Say it. 

So do I. 












A living statue of “Diana,” the huntress 
—part of a Latin program presented during 
National Education Week at Ford City High 
School, under the supervision of Edna Rishe- 


Q. G. Vincent is superintendent 
and P. N. Marsh, principal. 


berger. 





Motivated Latin 


Epona RisHEeBerGER, Ford City 


“What’s the use of Latin anyway?” has been 
the basis of much discontent concerning this 
subject. With the intention of proving or dis- 
proving this theory an experiment was begun 
in Ford City High School. From this experi- 
ment developed a splendid Latin exhibit. The 
display did not present so much new informa- 
tion but, through striking and concrete forms, 
it stressed many things previously learned. 
It never failed to arouse the interest and hold 
the attention of the students. To give some 
idea of the variety of material exhibited, a 
partial list is given: 

Wall hangings—Vestal Virgin Tuccia (6 ft. 
x 3 ft. made of linen) and others made 
from velvet and sateen 

Miniature colosseum (clay) 

Busts of Caesar and Cicero (clay) 

Wooden horse of Troy 

Cicero—wearing his toga (life size, made of 
beaverboard) 

Costumes—complete outfits for soldiers, con- 
suls, and lictors 

Chariots, bridges, tabulae, shields, Roman 
house (with open court) and Caesar’s 

camp (complete) 
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The above was prepared outside the class- 
room. In the classroom portions or entire 
stories of books read were dramatized. Posters, 
notebooks, and special drawings, as well as a 
game or two, certainly helped to make Latin 
seem much more alive. 


The Scholastic Awards 


Out of 40,000 students competing in the 
Seventh Annual Scholastic Awards, the na- 
tional competition for high school students con- 
ducted by the Scholastic magazine in Pittsburgh 
to stimulate creative work in art and litera- 
ture, about 260 received prizes totaling more 
than $4,500. Pennsylvanians won twelve prizes 
in the art division and one in the literary divi- 
sion, and honorable mentions in each field were 
numerous. 

Five hundred entries in the art division were 
selected for the Fourth National High School 
Art Exhibit open now in the galleries of the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. The work of 
students from many high schools of the State 
is on exhibit there as well as the prize win- 
ning pieces. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
ART 

George Shiffert, Allentown High School, first 
prize, pencil drawing; John Bart, Connelley 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, second prize, design; 
Joseph Kleinhampl, Connelley Trade School, 
Pittsburgh, second prize, Carnegie Museum 
Award; Peter Murnak, Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, first prize, crayon drawing; 
David Kings, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
first prize, pottery; Paul Thornberg, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, second prize, metal 
work; Albert Costanzo, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, second prize, sculpture; Bernard 
Knauss, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
third prize, sculpture; Grace Muilke, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, third prize, pottery; 
Peter Rombert, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, third prize, metal work; David Edgar, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, first 
prize, jewelry; Stephen Kubisak, South Hills 
High School, Pittsburgh, first prize, pen and 
ink drawing. 


LITERARY 


Mark K. Stone, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, third prize, current events. 





THE PINE GROVE continuation school ex- 
hibited the work of its pupils April 20 in the 
high school auditorium. The display included 
six French dolls, baskets for all purposes, 
wicker trays, a collection of painted glass, and 
clothing of every type. A program of music 
and sketches completed the satisfactory en- 
tertainment of the evening. 
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Berks County Building Projects 

The following new buildings projects are in 

process of completion: 

1. An eight-room addition with combination 
auditorium and gymnasium to the Mohn- 
ton high school building 

2. An eight-room addition to the Hamburg 
high school building 

3. A four-room addition to the Robesonia high 
school building 

4, A four-room addition to the Sinking 
Springs high school building 

5. A new elementary and high school building, 
ten rooms with combination auditorium 
and gymnasium in Wernersville 

6. A new elementary and high school building, 
fourteen rooms with combination auditor- 
ium and gymnasium in Bethel township. 
Complete consolidation will be effected in 
this district by closing ten one-teacher 
buildings. 

7. A new high school building for Perry 
Township, ten rooms with combination au- 
ditorium and gymnasium, in Shoemakers- 
ville. The present high school building will 
be used for grade purposes. Nine one- 
teacher buildings will be closed and the 
district will have complete consolidation. 

8. A new elementary and high school building, 
twelve rooms with combination auditorium 
and gymnasium in Amity Township. Ten 
one-teacher buildings will be closed and the 
district will have complete consolidation. 

9, A new elementary and high school building, 
ten rooms with combination auditorium 
and gymnasium, in Penn Township. The 
building will be located near Bernville. 
Nine one-teacher rural schools will be 
closed and the district will have complete 
consolidation. , 

10. A new eight-room consolidated building in 
South Heidelberg Township. Seven one- 
teacher schools will be closed in this dis- 
trict. Complete consolidation 

11. A new eight-room consolidated building in 
Lower Heidelberg Township. Six one- 
teacher buildings will be abandoned in this 
township. Complete consolidation 


_ 12. A new eight-room consolidated building in 


Bern Township. Nine rural schools will 
be closed and the district will operate on 
complete consolidation. 

13. Two new four-room buildings in Douglass 
Township. The eight rural schools will be 
closed and the children will be transported 

* to the new buildings. The township will 
have complete consolidation in two units. 
It is expected that all of these projects will 


be completed and ready for occupancy by the 
' opening of the school term in September. 


The new consolidated school building in Cen- 


f ter Township was dedicated on May 16. Dr. 
E Driver and Superintendent Kemp spoke. 
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Kenneth Perdue 


Kenneth Perdue, a sophomore in the agri- 
cultural department of North East High 
School, won first place in the egg production 
contest of the vocational agricultural students 
of the State in 1930. Kenneth’s flock which 
averaged 124 hens in number laid an average 
of 214 eggs each for the year. This result 
was obtained by good management and close 
culling. Kenneth also won second place on 
his poultry project of 800 chicks. 

John Stone, a senior in the school, won fifth 
place in egg production. His hens averaged 
204 eggs for the year. He placed tenth on the 
poultry project. 





Westmoreland Junior High School 
Activities League 

When the final events in the contest of the 
Westmoreland Junior High School Activities 
League were held recently, the junior high of 
Southwest Greensburg was declared the win- 
ner and awarded the trophy for the term. 
Southwest scored a total of twenty-six and 
one-half points in the ten events; South 
Greensburg was second with twenty-four; 
Harrolds, eighteen and one-half; New Stan- 
ton, eight; Rostraver, seven; and Delmont, 
six. 

The league admits only accredited junior 
high schools and no pupil over eighteen years 
of age may participate in its contests. The 
ten activities, in three of which each league 
school must have entrants, are: Group: de- 
bate, band, orchestra, and glee club. Indi- 
vidual: oration, reading, piano, vocal, wind, 
stringed. 

Wilbur Van Bremen of South Greensburg 
is president of the league; Robert Yake of 
New Stanton, secretary-treasurer. 
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National High School Awards 


State winners of the 1930-31 National High 
School Awards, creative literary competition 
open to high school writers throughout the 
United States and territories, have been an- 
nounced by the Magazine World, national 
monthly for high school English classes. These 
awards are a consolidation of eighteen literary 
contests, many of which, heretofore, have been 
conducted separately. 

The organizations providing the prizes this 
year were The Atlantic Monthly; Scribner’s 
Magazine; Current Events; Boys’ Life; The 
American Girl; The Magazine World; Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association; Current Litera- 
ture; World News; Current Science; and the 
Quill and Scroll Society. 

Commenting on the general excellence of 
writing, style, thought, and expression, found 
in this year’s manuscripts, the judges saw 
evidences of a re-awakening literary conscious- 
ness in American youth. This notable fact was 
as gratifying to them as was the large partici- 
pation in the competition. Nearly one-fifth 
the high school population of the United States 
participated this year. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE WINNERS 


Atlantic Monthly Essay Contest—Sylvia Cle- 
lan, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg 

Scribner’s Magazine Short Stories—Eliza- 
beth Clark Devereux, Ravenhill Academy, Ger- 
mantown 

Boys’ Life Craftsmanship Essays—Edward 
Powell, Robesonia 

American Girl Literary Essays—Elinor Wil- 
son, Avalon H. S., Pittsburgh 

Current Events Contest—Nicalena Tomu- 
siak, Madonna of Czestohowa Academy, New 
Castle 

Historical Essays—Helen H. Irwin, Latrobe 
H. S., Latrobe, and James Bruno, Harding 
H. S., Aliquippa 

Poetry—Margaret Allen, Canton 

Book Reviews—Dorothy Bauer, St. Peter’s 
H. S., McKeesport 

Magazine Reviews—Dorothy Brieck, St. 
Peter’s School, McKeesport 

Editorials—Raymond A. Shaver, Wyoming 

News Stories—Elinor Wilson, Avalon H. S., 
Pittsburgh 

Feature Stories—James Douglas, 
H. S., Pittsburgh 

Interviews—Helen Louise 
H. S., Upland 

Sports Stories—Sidney Smith, Avalon H. S., 
Pittsburgh 

Columns—Bernice Roth, Aliquippa 

Cartoons—John Lauber, Haverford Twp. 
H. S., South Ardmore 





Avalon 


Buck, Chester 





What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are to 


humanity.—Carlyle 
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Second Grade Rhythm Band 
Ebensburg Public School 








Forensic League Debate 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Musical 
League announces that the debate question for 
the year 1931-32 will be: Resolved, that the 
several states should enact legislation providing 
for compulsory unemployment insurance. This 
subject will be debated by similar organiza- 
tions in more than fifteen states. The League 
will distribute debate handbooks published by 
the committee on debate materials and inter- 
state cooperation of the National University 
Extension Association. These will contain an 
interpretation of the question, complete bibli- 
ography, and other pertinent facts. 

C. STANTON BELFOUR 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Forensic and Musical 
League. 





Spring Ploughing 


Across the lately furrowed field the crows 
Go stalking in new-polished arrogance; 
Disdainfully, without one wary glance, 

They follow out the fresh earth-scented 

rows. 


I feel the smooth pull surge along the 
trace; 
The shining steel etch beauty in the soii; 
And strangely cease to think of it as toil 
With apple blossoms blown across my face. 


I stop my team in wonder as a wren, 
No larger than a willow leaf pours out 
Such volume of spring’s promises again, 
My restless heart is stilled and freed 
of doubt, 
And suddenly beneath the quicken- 
ing sod 
I hear the echoes of the voice of 
God. 





—FREDERIC C. DoytE, Hooversville, 
in The Classmate. 
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Fourth-Grade Activities in 
Mifflin School, Lebanon 
The fourth grade of the Mifflin school of 
Lebanon, taught by Rhoda N. Riegel, princi- 
pal of the school, enjoys a number of the newer 
phases of education for elementary schools. 





Much of the activity of the free period cen- 
ters in the furnishing of a miniature house 
(pictured above), which is called House Beau- 
tiful and which is the home of the school’s 
marionettes. The activities include wood saw- 
ing with coping saws, painting, clay-modeling, 
sewing, and rug weaving. 





Other activities engaged in during the free 
period are: weaving with raffia, wrapping with 
raffia, cord work, knitting, free-hand cutting, 
puzzles, and games, as shown in the above 
photograph. 

The grade uses three types of visual edu- 
cation: 

A bulletin board on which appear pictorial 
current news, health posters, safety-first post- 
ers, etc.; 

A school-made moving-picture theatre in 
which are shown instructive and entertaining 
reels. The children lecture on these reels; 


thereby they gain poise, acquire a greater com- 
mand of English, and fix facts to an extent 
accomplished by no other means, and 

A lantern—a balopticon—which with slides 
or opaque objects projects pictures on a screen 
on the wall. 
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The arithmetic class is transformed into one 
of the most interesting periods of the day by 
means of the model store, in the use of which 
children experience true life situations. Here 
children buy and sell. They actually receive 
their purchases, and bills of sale are made and 
checked. 


Shakespearian Revival, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 


Believing that an intelligent appreciation 
of Shakespeare’s genius is best fostered by 
actual interpretation of his dramatic master- 
pieces, the English department of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, has for the past 
three years sponsored revivals of Shakespear- 
ian tragedies. These presentations are major 
projects of the classes in Elizabethan Drama, 
and productions are cast with only those stu- 
dents who have completed an intensive study of 
the plays. 

To triumphs in “The Merchant of Venice” 
and “Hamlet,” this year was added a success- 
ful performance of “Julius Caesar” witnessed 
on May 13 by 400 students from more than 
twenty high schools in the service area of the 
college. The production will be repeated as a 
feature of the summer session on July 9. 


World League of International 
Education Associations 


The World League of International Edu- 
cation Associations is a students’ organization. 
It numbers at present about one hundred fifty 
high school clubs in countries all over the 
world. Its work is entirely controlled by mem- 
bers of the faculty of both high schools and 
universities. The honorary president is Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior; its 
director, Mrs. Alice Wilson, modern language 
teacher, Girls High School, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

For information write to 521 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 
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State Fire Prevention Manual 
Put to Use 


L. Paut Mirirer - 


Director of Science, Central High School, Scranton. 
and Instructor, Bucknell Summer School ‘ 


The Fire Prevention Manual, copies of which 
are supplied upon request by the Bureau of 
Fire Protection, Pennsylvania State Police, 
Harrisburg, can be made most useful in the 
classroom. In connection with the study of 
elemeritary science, or civics, or as part of a 
definite fire prevention program, this publica- 
tion is a valuable aid. 

In the belief that mere reading about 
methods of fire prevention would not be ade- 
quate, a list of important precautions has been 
prepared. These are based on the manual. 
The list is arranged so that pupils may score 
themselves on precautions they customarily 
observed. 

Teachers who have inquired for copies of this 
fire hazard survey, based on the State Manual, 
and others who are interested, may find it 
convenient to have enough mimeographed 
copies made of the following material to give 
one copy to each pupil. If the stencil is pre- 
served, repeated use can be made of the survey. 


Fire HAZARD SURVEY 


To what extent am I being careful to prevent 
fires, and in what way can I be more careful? 

Go carefully through the following list of im- 
portant precautions against fire. In the first 
column at the right, put down the points you can 
score when you first get this list, giving two points 
for every precaution you observe. 

Take this paper home, and go back through the 
list and see what improvements you can make to 
raise your score. After you have made the changes, 
fill in the last column, giving two points for each 
precaution properly observed. See how ciosely you 
come to a score of 100 per cent when you add the 
figures. Talk this over with others in your home. 

HELP PROTECT YOUR HOME AND COMMU- 
NITY FROM FIRE! 

(Page numbers refer to FIRE PREVENTION 
MANUAL, Bureau of Fire Protection, Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, Harrisburg, Penna.) 


Important Precautions Against Fire 


Score 
Matches (Pp. 8-11) Before 
Changes 

- None but strike-on-box, or 
safety, matches used ... eels eaieeie ecccccce 
. Match never thrown away 
until every spark out... 
. Matches never carried loose 
in pockets 
. All matches. kept out of 
reach of children ....... 
. Match boxes kept away 
BWI GUN 5600416 6.000.000 
. Matches always _ struck 
away from, not eugaene 


Score 
After 
Changes 


ee 


awn &» © DS 


you 
7. Paper lighters ‘never used.. ° 


eeeeeces 


Candles, Lamps, and Gas Lights 
(Pp. 11-14) 


8. Candles never placed in bot- 
tles or on boards ........ eeedsiale ‘ 
9. No lamps or gas jets near 
curtains 
10. No. lamps, of glass, in house 
or easy to upset 
11. Lamps filled never indoors 
OE RE DIGME coccsciccvcses 


eee eters e esses eee eeres eeeseees 


eeeeeeee 


12. 


22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32, 
33. 
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34, 
35. 
36. 
37, 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42, 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
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. Nearest 
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No open gas flames, without 
globes 


Stoves and Furnaces 
(Pp. 15-18) 


. No stoves or furnaces less 


than a foot from wall..... 
wooden surface 
covered with asbestos.... 


. Metal or asbestos mat under 


stove, and in front 


. Pipes free of rust, and ‘all 


JOINTS VRE .2occdceecs 


. Kerosene never poured ‘in 


BLOVE cccccccccccccccccces 


. No wooden containers. for 


ashes—metal only ....... 


. Stoves or pipes never al- 


lowed to get red-hot..... 


. Stoves, furnaces, seaiene and 


chimneys clean 


. Wet clothing and “clothes 


kept away from stove .... 


Bonfires and Campfires 
(Pp. 18-20) 
Matches never struck in 
woods unnecessarily..... 
Burnt matches and embers, 
if any, tramped into soil 
Fire never started near 
dead grass or leaves.... 
Open fire always enclosed in 
WITS BOTCON cecccsescccse 
No rubbish ever burned in 
open, on windy day ..... 
No pieces of loose paper 
thrown on open fire...... 
Earth, salt, or metal cover 
Ol DULHING TRE 2 ccedcccscss 
Stove-polish used only on 
cold stove ......... eecece 


Rubbish (Pp. 22-24) 
No rubbish accumulated in 
or near the house ....... 
Oily cloths kept in closed 
metal cans only 
No celluloid articles in the 
ONIN oe 'sais cia cis sins eige.o-e 
No dead leaves accumulated 
near the house .......... 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Gas, 
Electricity, Etc. 
(P. 25-end) 
Oil-can, if any, Kept outside 
of house 
Oil, if any, never left un- 
COMGEOU és cewns cas tees case 
No gasoline in glass bottles 
—tight cans only ........ 
Gasoline NEVER used for 
cleaning, indoors 
Smoking always prohibited 
IN & GATASES ..cccccccesece 
No smoking when gasoline 
tank is being filled ...... 
Open flame never used to 
hunt for gas leaks ...... 
All gas connections of metal 
pipe—no rubber ......... 
Wiring and _ connections 
done by electrician 
Electric iron never left with 
current on 
No cloths near electric light 
bulbs 
No candles or other open 
flames, near Xmas trees 
Hand fire-extinguisher al- 
ways kept in house ... 
Know — to call Fire De- 
partment ...... 
Know a to do if “clothing 
catches fire 
Nobody in home careless 
with fire 
Coolness during school fire 


MB Sscccdchcacceuseces 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Vacancy, JAMES N. 


Chairman, School ate ee Board 


RULE, Acting 
Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


tistics, Research and Reports—JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 


Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 


Division I 
Teachers Colleges, Secendary Schools, Extension, Special and Visual 
Education, Certification of bis may Institutes and 
Department Librar 
ad N. RULE, Deputy tenets . 
Teacher Bureau.......... seccaane HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
W. A. YEAGER, Assistant Director 


Secondary Education...........s+s++. w. BRISTOW, 
JOHN F. BROUGHER. Assistant Director 

Adult Extension Education ............-4. W. CASTLE, Director 
puucy W. GLASS, Supervisor 





Special Education..... eccccccccces RANK H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor 

Visual Education. ..cccccccccccescccccces Cc. F. HOBAN, Direc 

Department Library.......... .. MARY L,. ABRAHAM, Librarian 


Division II 
Legal Relations and Services te School Districts 

W. M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
School Business Bureau..............- D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
EORGE H. RICHWINE, Assistant Director 

Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Assistant Director 
aoeeecs. Assistant Director 
Bureau of School Buildings...... ERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK_M. HIGHBEROER, Assistant Director 
Y W. STONE, Assistant Director 
JOSEPH =. STEELE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating oan Ventilating Engineer 


Division III 


Vocational Education under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 

LINDLEY H. DENNIS, 6. Superintendent 

Vocational Agricultural Education. Fa rit OLF, Director 

MARTIN, Supervisor 

J. 8: GHAMPION. Supervisor 


ANNA G. oe ia Director 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 

Industrial and Continuation School Education 
P. L. CR ESSMAN, Assistant Director 
BRUNTON, Supervisor 
“L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


Vocational Home Economics, 
MRS. 


Division 1V 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. SHAW, mat. jfaverintensent 

Rural Service Bureau............-.0+- E L. DRIVER, Director 

Ww. a TA FT, Assistant Director 

GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

School Mey my Bureau .cccccccce BERT SHAW, Director 

Art Educatio: ' VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary aad Kindergarten a 

LEN PURCELL, Director 

Health and Physical Education... we *o MOORHEAD, Director 

MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 

CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 

SLENA McCRAY, Supervisor 

MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 

Wc vcteccascececwaus M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 


Division V 





The E: ining and Li Bureau 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Palio Examining Boards 
Architects Optometrical 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 


Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
Dental Council Pharmacy 
Professional Engineers Public Accountants 
oo Education and Licensure vaca 
vi te 
Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 





Credentials Bureau......cccccccecseccsces J. PENTZ, Director 
Examinations........... © Seseescce A. D. JACKSON, Director 
Real Estate Licensing............... R. W. SEMENOW, Director 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 


Libra: 
The > General Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library = ie ccccascanes ANNA A. MacDONALD, Librarian 
Taw TABPAry. ...ccccccces JOHN EDWARD GROOME, Librarian 
Archives ‘ai HIStory... ccccccces HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
MOMBIUEE ccccccccccccccecccccoces BOYD P. ROTHROCK, tor 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES N. RULE, Acting 


MRS. EDWARD W. BIDDLE..........ceeeceeseeceeesees Carlisle 


NOES FT IGINBI «coche ccc esate. Sa aap “77 philadelphia 
CHARM ME THOMME.. co.cc cccscccccccccsccssconcede Pittsburgh 
SAMUEL 8. FLEISHER........... TTI philadelphia 





JAMES N. RULE, Secreta 
School Employes’ Retirement Board.....H. H BAISH. Secretary 
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State Council 
Among the business transacted at the May 
meeting of the State Council of Education 
were the following items of general interest: 


1. Granted the request of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, to amend its charter so as 
to grant such honorary and other degrees 
in cursu as may be authorized by the 
State Council of Education from time 
to time. 

2. Granted financial aid in the following 
amounts to enable these school districts 
to maintain the minimum standards pre- 
scribed in the School Code: Rush Town- 
ship, Centre County, $6,000; Snow Shoe 
Township, Centre County, $5,000; Ohio- 
pyle Borough, Fayette County, $600; 
Howe Township, Forest County, $1,500. 

3. Approved sites for the following consoli- 
dated schools: Berks County—Douglass 
Township, Lower Heidelberg Township; 
Bucks County—West Rockhill Township, 
Hilltown Township; Tioga County— 
Westfield Township. 

4. Approved the following newly organized 
consolidated schools: Columbia County— 
Espy School, Scott District; Dauphin 
County—Middle Paxton School, Middle 
Paxton District; Lycoming County— 
Joint School, Montgomery-Clinton Dis- 
trict, and J. George Becht School, Loyal- 
sock District; Schuylkill County—Union 
School, Union District. 





Summer Sessions 
State Teachers Colleges 


Exceptional opportunities for educational 
preparation will be available in Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges during the coming 
summer to teachers in service who desire to 
qualify for standard certificates, and for 
those earning baccalaureate degrees. Courses 
designed specially for secondary teachers and 
teachers of elementary grades will be given 
by outstanding educators, and all courses 
offered will be accepted by the Teacher Bureau 
in discharge of the requirements for teachers’ 
licenses. 

Special stress has been laid on the recrea- 
tional opportunities at these institutions and 
nation-wide lecturers will be provided as part 
of the regular summer sessions. Several of 
the institutions are installing apparatus which 
will permit the use of talking films; thus, for 
the first time in the history of teacher prepara- 
tion in this Commonwealth, classroom instruc- 
tion will be supplemented by talking films. 
Since these educational films are made by 
leaders in the field of education, teachers en- 
rolling in these summer courses will be privi- 
leged to hear for the first time outside of the 
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classroom master teachers from all parts of 
the United States. 

The Board of State Teachers College Presi- 
dents has adopted the following calendar for 
summer sessions and the opening of the fall 
semester: 








Summer Summer 








Institution Session Session Fall Term 
Begins Ends Opens 

Bloomsburg ......«« June 22 August 1 September 8 
CAIIOPAIG: (s.0365560i June 15 July 25 September 8 
Ce September 8 
CHOPIN 6 ce cssensws Tune 22 August 1 September § 
E. Stroudsburg ....June 22 August 1 September 8 
HGIMDOTO 2 one cccsce Z 215 July 25 September § 
SS eee 215 July 25 September & 
Kutztown ..... J 22 August 1 September 8 
Lock Haven .. 15 July 25 September 
Mansfield ..... a 2 15 July 25 September § 
Millersville ........ 2 22 August 1 September § 
Shippensburg ..... June 22 August 1 September § 
Slippery Rock ..... June 22 August 1 September § 
West Chester ..... fune 22 August 1 September 8 











School Buildings Bureau 

May 18, 1931 marked the twentieth anniver. 
sary of the establishment of the School Build- 
ings Bureau in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The history of this Bureau shows 
that the submission of plans and specifications 
for new and reconstructed school buildings to 
the Department of Public Instruction became 
mandatory withthe passage of the School 
Code in 1911. The record of these twenty 
years is one of constructive achievement— 
constructive in that Pennsylvania has well 
built, properly located, adequately lighted, and 
heated school buildings, and at a great saving 
in cost to the school districts of the State. 

The reports covering these twenty years 
show that the School Buildings Bureau passes 
upon 600 plans and sketches and holds an 
average of 3,000 conferences annually. The 
records further show that the estimated value 
of school property in Pennsylvania at the 
time of the establishment of the School Build- 
ings Bureau was $103,302,767; while on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, the value of school property in 
Pennsylvania, exclusive of the first class dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, was 
approximately $550,000,000. 

During the Building Bureau’s twenty years 
of service, the average expenditure for school 
buildings and plant equipment has been $16,- 
000,000 per year. This amount does not in- 
clude the cost of school grounds and school 
furniture. The year 1922 was the peak year 
when a total of twenty-two and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars was expended for school build- 
ing construction. 

One of the important activities of the School 
Buildings Bureau is its survey procedure which 
results in the establishment of a progressive 
building program intended to provide school 
facilities to meet the needs of school districts 
for years in advance. The survey provides for 
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the proper location of buildings, a sound 
financial program, growth in school population, 
and proper administration and curriculum 
needs. 

Another important activity is the general 
supervision of the plants of the State owned 
educational institutions. This involves inspec- 
tion of the plants from time to time; a study 
of the needs and requirements both of the 
present and proposed building program; ex- 
amination and report upon plans and specifica- 
tions for new and reconstructed work and 
general supervision of all change orders and 
contracts; initial and final inspections and the 
acceptance or rejection of the work done. In 
this connection, it is interesting to know that 
the amount allocated for capital outlay at the 
State institutions for the present biennium was 
$1,902,000. 

Summarized, this twenty years’ record has 
given to Pennsylvania a scientific plan, design, 
and construction in its school plants which 
express both efficiency and economy. Further- 
more, and most important, it is giving to all 
sections of Pennsylvania attractive, substantial, 
serviceable school buildings at a minimum 
cost to taxpayers. 





School Nurses 


Reports on file in the Department show that 
Boards of Education throughout the Common- 
wealth employ approximately 500 school 
nurses. While there has been a steady growth 
in the past few years in this service, condi- 
tions, particularly in the smaller districts, 
show that there is great need for more school 
nurses. 

Common experience indicates that the eco- 
nomic, industrial, or social service of a citizen 
is limited to a large degree by his physical 
condition. That so much attention is being 
given to the welfare of the school child is a 
favorable sign of the times. That special 
provision must be made for children coming 
to school without sufficient food and clothing, 
that children in ill health need attention, and 
that health handicaps should be treated and 
corrected, are conceded by all. Many children 
are regarded as dull or mentally defective who, 
because of handicapping health defects, are 
unable to make the most of their educational 
opportunities. They fall behind in their school 
work, become discouraged, and ultimately leave 
school poorly prepared for useful citizenship. 

The first health supervision in our schools 
was concerned only with the prevention and 
control of communicable disease. It was soon 
recognized that such service to be of greatest 
value must give consideration to the general 
health of the child and the existence of health 
handicaps. In pursuance of this idea, ‘an 
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annual medical inspection was made manda- 
tory in Pennsylvania in 1911, but no provision 
was made for securing correction of the defects 
found other than the written notice to the 
parent of the findings of the medical inspector. 
A program consisting of medical inspection 
and the written notice did not accomplish the 
desired result. The notice in a great many 
instances, unless mailed, never reached the 
parent and when it did, it proved to be a poor 
educational device. The failure on the part of 
parents to give attention to the findings of the 
medical inspector was due to lack of under- 
standing of the significance of health handicaps 
rather than willful neglect. The teacher or 
the medical inspector, because of the nature 
of his duties and responsibilities, could not be 
asked to take on the function of health visitor 
in the home. To meet this very evident need 
for some agency within the school system, to 
explain to parents the need for correction of 
health handicaps, the school nurse came into 
the school system. 


The school nurse is not a nurse in the usual 
acceptation of the term. She is a member of 
the educational staff who has had the scientific 
training of a nurse and has come into the 
school system to fill the gap between the school 
and the home in protecting the health of the 
child. While part of her time is spent in the 
school room, the major portion is spent in 
visiting the homes of the pupils. She explains 
to parents the nature and import of health 
handicaps and the necessity for having such 
handicaps corrected. She takes children to the 
dispensary and other institutions for treatment 
when parents are unable to do so. She con- 
ducts classroom inspections for the prevention 
and control of communicable disease. In many 
districts, she investigates the cause for unex- 
plained absence. By this procedure, cases of 
communicable disease may be _ discovered, 
proper quarantine and school exclusion estab- 
lished, and the general infection of the school 
prevented. She is instrumental in organizing 
pre-school clinics for children who will pres- 
ently enter school. At these clinics the child 
is given a complete health examination. Every 
effort should be made to secure correction of 
health handicaps before the child begins school 
life. Correction of remediable handicaps dur- 
ing the pre-school period may prevent perma- 
nent injury to health and make possible a 
remedy at an age when the discomfort and 
shock of the experience may be least. The 
child thus enters school as nearly perfect phys- 
ically as possible, prepared to derive the utmost 
benefit from his educational opportunities. 
The nurse also performs such other duties as 
may arise in promoting the physical welfare 
of the school child. 

One of the greatest advances made in the 
public school in recent years is the realization 
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of its obligation for preparing the child in body 
as well as in mind in order that he may take 
his place in the community with the best pos- 
sible foundation for assuming successfully his 
place in the complex business and social life 
of the state. The continuing demand for school 
nursing service on the part of local commu- 
nities gives evidence that the public schools are 
finding a partial solution of these problems 
through the employment of school nurses, 





Examinations’ Schedule 


The following is the summer schedule of the 
pre-professional and professional examining 
boards: 

Pre-Professional Examinations—June 3, 4, 5 
at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and 
each county seat in the State; August 12, 
18, 14 at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, and at the State Teachers Colleges 

State Board of Examiners of Architects—June 
16-19, at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 

State Dental Council and Examining Board— 
June 18-22, at Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 

State Board of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure—July 7-11, at Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh 

State Board of Examiners for Registration of 
Nurces—June 20, at Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Philadelphia 

State Board of Optometrical Examiners—June 
8-10, at Philadelphia 

State Board of Osteopathic Examiners—June 
8-11, at Philadelphia 

State Board of Pharmacy—June 11 and 12, at 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 

State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
—June 12 and 13, at Philadelphia 

Osteopathic Surgeons Examining Board—July 
7-11, Philadelphia 





Vocational Projects 


The Vocational Division of the Department 
reports that 5,000 projects have been completed 
the present scholastic year by girls enrolled in 
vocational home economics departments in high 
schools. Each individual project represents 
approximately thirty hours of work in the 
home outside of school hours and includes a 
normal piece of work carried on in a natural 
setting. 

The projects completed include child care 
and training; home nursing; home manage- 
ment; home planning and decoration; food— 
selection, preparation, and service; clothing— 
selection, construction, renovation, and care. 
These projects, supervised jointly by the 
teacher of home economics and the mothers 
of the girls, bring about a close working rela- 
tionship between the school and the home. 
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Foundations for Character 
Education 
HELEN PURCELL 


Director, Elementary and Kindergarten Edu- 
cation 


The term “character education” is heard on 
every hand. Organizations whose objectives 
are the stimulation of character education in 
the schools are rapidly increasing. Commer- 
cial devices through the use of which their 
originators believe character education may 
be developed are many. So far, however, any- 
thing that approaches a worthwhile, definite 
character education program for our schools is 
rarely found. We are still, for the most part, 
in the realm of generalities, hoping that we 
are on our way, but knowing not whither we 
are going. 

Yet the answer is at our door. It is not 
difficult to analyze and organize our rights 
and duties. Our civic successes and failures 
constantly express themselves in concrete 
terms. Our hundreds of thousands of miles 
of improved roads are a monument to our prog- 
ress; our educational facilities exceed those of 
any other nation in the world; our financial 
genius is unquestioned. On the other hand, 
our lack of respect for law and order places us 
at the bottom of the list of comparable nations; 
an appallingly large percentage of our quali- 
fied voters fail to cast their ballots on election 
days; thousands of our people are victims of 
alcoholic propaganda; many of our most mar- 
velous scientific inventions are put to vicious 
uses. In short, our virtues, failures, and needs 
are evident on every hand. When these are 
organized in terms of everyday life the founda- 
tions for character education will be laid. 

This, then, is our first and most important 
task. Throughout our history the schools have 
been a vital influence in meeting every problem 
that we have faced. Today’s teachers are as 
anxious to meet their moral and civic obliga- 
tions as ever before. Moreover, they are in- 
finitely better prepared to secure the results 
that they seek than in the past. When our 
teachers, as a whole, perceive the character 
education needs of the nation as concrete ob- 
— we may be sure that they will meet 
them. 





The difference between bankruptcy and pros- 
perity, the difference between material anxiety 
and material comfort, is just two cents. The 
man who earns a dollar and spends a dollar 
and one cent is a bankrupt. The man who 
earns a dollar and spends ninety-nine cents is 
a Croesus. In justice to his intellectual de- 


velopment, a teacher must save——Edward C. 
Stokes. 
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Men Teachers in the Public Schools 


of Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER, Director, Statistics and Research 


It is a fundamental principle in economics 
that the financing of any form of public service 
should be governed by such an income as to 
assure a desirable living standard. That this 
income when applied to salaries of teachers is 
approaching a desirable standard is one of the 
most heartening signs in the field of public 
education. While there are various ways to 
indicate the present trend, one of the most 
interesting is to trace the change in the number 
of men teachers employed in the public schools 
of the commonwealth, over ten-year periods, 
from the beginning of the common school sys- 
tem until the present time. Such a study is 
based on the assumption that in some way, 
economic demands have a great deal to do with 
the status of the male teacher. 

The following table has accordingly been 
prepared to show the number of teachers by 
sexes who were employed at the close of each 
decade, together with percentages of the male 
group. The period chosen begins with- the 
school year ending in 1838, four years after the 
beginning of the public school system, and ex- 
tends through 1928; thus it covers a space of 
almost one hundred years. The significant 
column in the table is the one on percentage of 
men teachers. 





Percentage 
unting ‘Teachers ‘Tessmre etal i ell 
1838 4,758 1,974 * 6,732 70.7 
1848 6,065 3,031 9,096 66.6 
1858 8,272 5,584 13,856 59.7 
1868 7,016 9,855 16,871 41.6 
1878 9,319 11,572 20,891 44.6 
1888 9,003 14,678 23,681 38.0 
1898 9,348 18,732 28,080 33.3 
1908 7,488 26,525 34,013 22.1 
1918 7,818 36,515 44,333 17.6 
1928 12,032 47,629 59,661 20.2 
1930 12,350 49,279 61,629 20.0 


An analysis of the figures of 1838, with its 
seventy per cent of men teachers, in light of 
the conditions today, naturally brings to mind 
the substance of an article in a Colonial news- 
paper which pictured the status of the school 
teacher by referring to the fact that a cargo 
of schoolmasters, beef, pork, and potatoes had 
lately arrived from Belfast, and was being 
advertised for sale. While the high percentage 
of men teachers employed in this early day 
seems to bear out the low social and economic 
level illustrated by the editorial reference, the 
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native prejudice against women teachers must 
not be overlooked. This was particularly true 
in certain sections of the state where the stand- 
ards were those of the ferule and hickory 
switch. 

The story of the decline of the male teacher 
with the consequent rise in the number of 
women teachers in the forty-year period from 
1838 to 1878, reveals a struggle of perseverance 
unmatched in early educational history. The 
following quotations from two reports of the 
early sixties of county superintendents in the 
eastern and western halves of Pennsylvania 
reflect the typical attitude of the day toward 
the entrance of women into the teaching ranks. 
Thus from an eastern county— 


“Strongly impressed with the real- 
ity of the differences of the sexes, and 
the necessity of confining them (wom- 
en) to their appropriate duties, they 
(the people of the county) are back- 
ward in attempting any measures that 
might lead to unsphering them (wom- 
en) and to a derangement of the plans 
of Providence.” 

The report from a western county reveals a 
more liberal attitude, perhaps the next step 
upward. 

“The employment of female teachers 
caused some dissatisfaction, as they 
were believed inadequate to the task 
of controlling a winter school. But 
the superior cleanliness and arrange- 
ment of their rooms, the effect of their 
natural gentleness and goodness on 
the scholars, with their laudable ef- 
forts to remove unmerited opposition, 
amply compensated for their want of 
physical force.” 


Thus in the end the women teachers grad- 
ually displaced their male friends. With local 
opposition vanishing, their full advent was 
materially hastened by the Civil War period 
when the number of men in teaching service 
reached an unusually low level. Actually, for 
the first time the number of women teachers 
exceeded the men. 

With the coming of the post-war period, a 
swing back again in an increase of men is 
observed. The effect of the financial panic of 
the early seventies and the general economic 
disruption of reconstruction days is reflected 
in the percentages of 1878. More men were 
apparently seeking the certain remuneration 
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of the teaching field, small as it was at the 
time. 


The decades of 1888 and 1898 show a 
normal decrease again due largely to restored 
economic conditions and the changed attitude 
toward women teachers. 


It will be observed, however, that in the ten- 
year period ending in 1908, a marked drop in 
men teachers is recorded. In the face of an 
increasing population, there were approxi- 
mately two thousand less male teachers. The 
explanation seems to lie again in the direction 
of a dearth of young men available as an in- 
direct result of the Spanish-American War 
and the generally low scale of salaries prior 
to the legislation of 1907. Even with the new 
stimulus, the lure into other gainful occupa- 
tions made itself felt to such an extent that in 
1916, the lowest percentage of men teachers 
in the history of the public schools, namely, 
14,2 per cent, was reported. 


With the entrance, however, of the decade 
of 1928, a marked upward trend in the number 
of men teachers is observed. This was due 
mainly to the increased salaries and stabiliza- 
tion of the profession under the provisions of 
the Edmonds Act of 1921. 


In brief, this casual analysis seems to show 
that the status of the man teacher is largely 
an expression of the economic trends of the 
period. Just as financial conditions permit 
a higher professional level, men seek the 
schoolroom in increasing number. Or _ to 
state the fact in another way, it is apparently 
only when abnormal social conditions prevail 
such as war and extreme financial stringency 
are experienced, that transiency in men teach- 
ers is observed. 





Extension Education 
SUMMER TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES 


Teacher-training courses in the field of Eng- 
lish and Citizenship for Immigrants and Native 
Illiterates, for which credit is awarded, will 
be maintained during the summer session of 
1931 as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
S 41. Teaching English to Adult 
Immigrants, 8:30-9:30 
American Ideals and Racial 
Backgrounds, 9 :30-10:30 
Administration and Super- 
vision of Extension Educa- 
tion, 10:30-11:30 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

Adult Education — Methods 
for Teachers of Immigrants 
and Native Illiterates, 9:00- 
10:00 


S 42. 


S 48. 


A 338. 
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A 34S. Adult Education — Immi- 
grant Backgrounds, 10:00- 


11:00 


Successful completion of any of the above 
courses will be accepted towards the fulfillment 
of the requirements for certification of teach- 
ers in the field of English and Citizenship for 








Immigrants and Native Illiterates. 


Attendance Report Honor Roll 











MaArcH, 1931 
Counties 
Adams Forest Northumberland 
Beaver Franklin Pike 
Bedford Greene Potter 
Blair Jefferson Schuylkill 
3radford Juniata Snyder 
Bucks Lackawanna Sullivan 
Butler Lancaster Tioga 
Cambria Lawrence Union 
Cameron Lebanon Venango 
Carbon Lehigh Warren 
Clarion Lycoming Washington 
Clinton Mercer Wayne 
Columbia Mifflin Wyoming 
Cumberland Monroe Yor 
Delaware Montgomery 
Fayette Montour 
Districts 
Abington Franklin New Castle 
Allentown German New Kensington 
Altoona Greensburg Newport 
Ambridge Greenville Norristown 
Arnold Harrisburg Northampton 
Ashland Haverford Olyphant 
Ashley Hazle Palmerton 
Bangor Hazleton Phoenixville 
Beaver Falls Hollidaysburg Pittston 
Bellevue Homestead Piymouth 
Berwick Huntingdon Pottstown 
Bethlehem Indiana Pottsville 
Blakely Jersey Shore Punxsutawney 
Bloomsburg Johnsonburg Radnor 
Braddock Johnstown Rankin 
Bradford Kane Reading 
Bristol Kingston Redstone 
Canonsburg Kittanning Ridgway 
Carbondale Lancaster Rochester 
Carlisle Lansford Sandy 
Carnegie Latrobe Sayre 
Cecil Lebanon Scottdale 
Chambersburg Lehighton Scranton 
Charleroi Lewistown Shamokin 
Cheltenham Lock Haven Sharon 
Chester Logan Steelton 
Clairton Lower Merion Summit Hill 
Clearfield Mahanoy City Sunbury 
Coal Mahanoy Twp. Tamaqua 
Coatesville Marcus Hook Tarentum 
Columbia Mauch Chunk Taylor 
Connellsville McKeesport Throop 
Conshohocken McKees Rocks Tyrone 
Corry Meadville Uniontown 
DuBois Middletown Upper Darby 
Dunbar Midland Vandergrift 
Dunmore Milton Warren 
Duquesne Minersville Washington 
Easton Monessen Waynesboro 
East Monongahela West Chester 
Conemaugh Mt. Carmel West Mahanoy 
East Mt. Pleasant West Pittston 
Pittsburgh oro. Whitehall 
Ellwood City Mt. Pleasant Williamsport 
Erie Twp. Wilson 
Farrell Muhlenberg Windber 
Fell Twp. Munhall York 
Ford City Nanticoke 


Forest City 





New Brighton 
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The Pennsylvania School Employes’ 
Retirement System 


Information Concerning Options at Retirement 


H. H. Batsu, Secretary 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 


The Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System provides for two kinds of re- 
tirement — Disability and Superannuation. 
The following information has been prepared 
to assist those who are eligible for retirement 
to understand the method of computing the 
retirement allowance and to assist them in 
electing the option that is most desirable at 
retirement: 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


In order to be eligible to receive a disability 
retirement allowance a member of the Retire- 
ment System must have rendered at least ten 
years of service in the Pennsylvania Public 
School System, must be physically or mentally 
incapacitated for the performance of school 
service, and must be under 62 years of age. 

When applying for a disability allowance 
the member, or someone acting in his or her 
behalf, is required to present a statement by 
the school medical inspector certifying that 
the applicant is physically or mentally in- 
capacitated for school service for a period of at 
least one year, and the Superintendent is re- 
quired to approve the application. The blank 
forms used for both the medical inspector’s 
report and the application for disability retire- 
ment are furnished by the Retirement Board 
upon request. Anyone retired for disability 
is required to undergo a medical examination 
once each year until the age of 62, after 
which the disability retirement allowance be- 
comes permanent. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING A DISABILITY 
RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 


A disability retirement allowance is com- 
puted by multiplying 1/90 of the Final Salary 
by the total number of years of school service. 
Should this amount be less than 30% of the 
Final Salary then the disability allowance 
shall be 30% of the Final Salary, except that 
in case 30% of the Final Salary exceeds 8/9 
of the allowance that the member would re- 
ceive at age 62, in which case the disability 
allowance shall be 8/9 of the allowance that 
would be paid at age 62. It should be kept 


in mind that the term “Final Salary” means 
the average annual salary for the last ten 
years of actual teaching immediately preceding 
retirement. 
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The options outlined in the Retirement Law 
do not apply to disability retirement. 


SUPERANNUATION RETIREMENT 


In order to be eligible to receive a super- 
annuation retirement allowance a member of 
the Retirement System must have rendered 
at least ten years of service in the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School System and must have 
attained the age of 62. If a member left 
school service before age 62 he or she must 
return to service after age 62 to be eligible 
to receive a superannuation allowance. Super- 
annuation retirement is compulsory at age 70, 
or at the end of the school term in which 
the age of 70 is attained. 

At retirement for superannuation a mem- 
ber may elect to take the regular maximum 
retirement allowance, in which case all pay- 
ments cease at the death of the member, or the 
member may elect any one of the four options 
outlined in the Retirement Law as follows: 

Option 1—A member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive a 
reduced annuity payable throughout life and 
at the death of the retired member any balance 
to his or her credit will be refunded to the 
estate of the deceased member or to any 
designated beneficiary. 

Option 2—A member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive a 
joint retirement allowance which will be con- 
tinued throughout the life of the member or 
the designated beneficiary. 


Option 3—A member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive a 
reduced retirement allowance payable through- 
out the life of the member and at the death of 
the member one-half of this retirement allow- 
ance will be continued throughout the life of a 
designated beneficiary. 

Option 4—A member at the time of super- 
annuation retirement may elect to receive any 
other benefit or benefits that shall be the 
actuarial equivalent of the regular retirement 
allowance. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING A SUPERANNUATION 
RETIREMENT ALLOWANCE 

The Regular Maximum Retirement Allow- 

ance—The method of computation as outlined 
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in the Retirement Law shows that the allow- 
ance consists of three parts under the headings 
(a), (b) and (c). 

(a) An Employes’ Annuity, which shall be 
the actuarial equivalent of the accumulated 
deductions. 

(b) A State Annuity of 1/160 of the Final 
Salary for each year of service. 

(c) A Further State Annuity of 1/160 of 
the Final Salary for each year of Prior Service. 

The method of computing the regular maxi- 
mum superannuation retirement allowance as 
outlined above is a somewhat detailed and 
complicated operation and a short cut method 
has been devised which gives approximately 
the same result. The short method of comput- 
ing the allowance is to divide the Final Salary 
by 80 and multiply the result by the total 
number of years of service. It should be 
kept in mind that this short cut method gives 
the approximate allowance only and not the 
actual allowance, although the approximation 
is very nearly the same as the actual allowance. 

When computing a retirement allowance in 
the office of the Retirement Board the method 
outlined in the Retirement Law must be used, 
as it is necessary to know how much of the 
allowance is Employes’ Annuity and how much 
State Annuity. The Employes’ Annuity part 
of the allowance must be charged against the 
member’s own reserve and the State Annuity 
part of the allowance must be charged against 
the reserve accumulated by the State and local 
school district contributions. 

The Superannuation Retirement Allowance 
under Option 1—To compute the allowance 
under Option 1 the regular maximum allow- 
ance is first computed and the amount of the 
reduced allowance is then determined by the 
age at which the member retires. For example, 
a male school employe retiring at age 62 under 
Option 1 would receive 77.08% of the maxi- 
mum allowance and a female would receive 
84.09% of the maximum alJlowance. 

The Superannuation Retirement Allowance 
Under Option 2—To compute the allowance 
under Option 2 the regular maximum allow- 
ance is first computed and the amount of the 
joint allowance is then determined by the age 
at which the member retires and the age and 
sex of the designated beneficiary. It is per- 
missible for either a male or female member 
at retirement to elect to protect either a male 
or female beneficiary for a joint allowance. 
When the beneficiary is much younger than 
the retired member the joint retirement allow- 
ance is much less than the regular maximum 
allowance. 


The Superannuation Retirement Allowance 
Under Option 3—To compute the allowance 
under Option 3 the regular maximum allow- 
ance is first computed and the amount of the 
reduced allowance paid the retired member 
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together with the one-half allowance paid the 
designated beneficiary after the death of the 
member will be determined by the age and 
sex of the designated beneficiary. 

The Superannuation Retirement Allowance 
Under Option 4—The allowance under Option 
4 can be determined only after the member at 
retirement indicates the benefit or benefits he 
or she may desire. 

Up to June 30, 1930, no retired employes had 
elected either Option 1, 3 or 4; 30 had elected 
Option 2. 

Anyone desiring further information in re- 
gard to disability or superannuation retire- 
ment or the Options at retirement should 
write to the Secretary of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Age Grade Data 


Records in the Department show that 37 
per cent of the pupils in the elementary schools 
of Pennsylvania were over age for grade in 
the school year 1922-23, and that this per- 
centage has decreased to 27 per @nt during 
the present year. This improvement of 10 per 
cent in eight years is a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment and one that should give school author- 
ities and teachers a feeling of gratification. 

The teachers, principals, and superintendents 
of the public schools have cooperated in secur- 
ing the age grade data which have been tab- 
ulated in the Department of Public Instruction. 
One of the main reasons for the preparation 
and tabulation of these data is to focus atten- 
tion on existing conditions. The next step is 
to have all those interested in the public schools 
do all that is possible to improve conditions. 
Sometimes additional help in one or two sub- 
jects will do much towards having a pupil 
advance at a more nearly normal rate. In 
other instances, additional special attention 
is needed. 

Pupils in the first grade who are between 
the ages of five years nine months and seven 
years three months; i.e., those who are six, six 
and one-half, or seven years of age are con- 
sidered of normal age and those over seven 
years three months are considered over age. 
Similarly, in the second grade those who are 
between six years nine months and eight years 
three months are considered of normal age and 
those over eight years three months as over 
age. In like manner, the succeeding grade 
groups have been determined. If comparisons 
are made with other age grade studies, these 
statements should be borne in mind because 
some studies allow a pupil to be older before 
considering him over age. 

By reducing the percentage of over age 
pupils a district reduces the amount of money 
that is spent for having pupils repeat the work 
of a grade. 
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Editoria 


ul Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 





We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 


what books 





they want to read, and at the same time 


gain a passing acquaintance with many 


other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


FADS AND FALLACIES IN PRESENT-DAy Ebvu- 
CATION. H. E. Buchholz (pen name Ezek- 
iel Cheever), Baltimore, Md. 200 pp. 
Macmillan. $1.50 


A caustic criticism of educators and educa- 
tional practices by a clever writer who knows 
educational conditions but labors under an un- 
fortunate complex regarding the N. E. A. and 
is disposed to wash our dirty linen in public. 
William C. Bagley wrote the foreword. Mr. 
Buchholz wrote a reply, then published both 
in the book. Several of the chapters appeared 
first in American Mercury. One wonders why 
Bagley wrote the introduction and why Mac- 
millan published the book, but since the book 
is available, educators may well read it to see 
how our foibles may be capitalized to the detri- 
ment of the cause which we try to serve. The 
writer’s satire is suggested by some of his 
epithets: “Mountebank in education,” “whale 
of a female,” “gaudy bait,” “bizarre stuff,” 
the “asininity of petology,” “Ichabod wants a 
portfolio.” The avowed purpose, however, is 
to make it increasingly difficult for the weak, 
the foolish, and the designing to prey upon 
the public schools. ‘ 


Stupres ARE Not EVERYTHING. Max McConn, 
Dean Lehigh University. Illustrated by 
Herb Roth. The Viking Press. $2 


A grand satire on the benefits of higher 
education by the former registrar of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.) Max McConn knows col- 
lege students and college life from every 
angle. With his ready pen and keen wit, he 
presents the diary of a freshman from Sep- 
tember 2, his birthday when he received from 
Dad and Mother a new green and yellow road- 
ster which is certainly the cat’s pajamas and 
from Sis a silver flask for gin, and the date 
on which he decides to go to college to Decem- 
ber 17 when the expected blow came from the 
dean after he had flunked everything. But he 
made the best frat, and the Biz Staff of the 
Daily, was elected Frosh Prex, and was the 
best known man in college, though only a 
Frosh. 

The diary closes: And it has been a swell 
time, and is not all over yet because we can 
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come back to house parties and games, and I 
can join the University Club in our City and 
will be always a Pi Pi and a College Man and 
a booster for dear Old Higgins. So it is not 
so bad after all if I have flunked out, because 
studies are not everything. 


EDUCATION ON THE Arr. First Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio, 
published by the Payne Fund, Ohio State 
University. Introduction by W. W. 
Charters. 400 pp. 

The proceedings of a ten-day Institute of 
Radio Education held at Ohio State University 
in June, 1930. Papers and discussions are 
grouped under the following headings: 

I. Administration of Education by Radio 

II. Activity at Home and Abroad 

III. Radio in Educational Institutions 

IV. Schools of the Air 

V. College Stations 

VI. Investigations of Education by Radio 

VII. Educational Technique in Broad- 

casting 


How WE LEARN. Walter B. Pitkin. 263 pp. 
Illus. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $1.60 


The author believes that our young Ameri- 
cans have never found the art of learning and 
that their attention must be directed to it 
firmly, clearly, and persistently. He thinks 
they must study it as a special school subject, 
but since it is not possible to crowd a new 
course into the curriculum, why not use the 
reading now required in the usual school 
courses as the material to be used in training 
students to learn? How to Learn, in Part I, 
gets the student to see himself and his career, 
to appreciate the value of skill in learning. 
Part II, the Art of Efficient Reading, empha- 
sizes the arts of reading, physical conditions 
and reading, retention, skimming, ete. 


LETTERS FROM A HARD-BOILED TEACHER TO HIS 
HALF-BAKED SON. William H. Patterson. 
348 pp. The Daylion Co., Washington, 
D. ¢€. 


Some letters written by William H. Patter- 
son (called “He-Pat” by his intimates and 
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admirers), after teaching forty years, to his 
younger son, John Henry Patterson, a tender- 
foot teacher (known to the boys as “It-Pat,” 
which term designated his relation to “He- 
Pat” and to an older brother, “She Pat’). 
The son is told, That teaching schcol is not all 
joy rides and bellylaughs, That it pays to 
advertise, That the most efficient teacher, 
when out of the classroom, is a 50-50 cross 
between a bookworm and a politician, That 
something more than good teaching is neces- 
sary for success, That shabby feathers make 
shabby birds, That even a preacher can’t 
always tell the truth and get away with it, 
That there is no higher or nobler work than 
creative teaching. 


Let’s Go FisHING. Charles Reitell, former 
Fish Commissioner, State of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. Illustrated by Elmer A. 
Stephan, director of art, Pittsburgh. 196 
pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. $2.50 


Not only accurate descriptions of Pennsyl- 
vania’s fish and methods cf catching them, 
but also, a scientific treatise on the life his- 
tory, habitat, methods of propagating and 
conserving our fish: trout, perch, pike-perch, 
wall-eyed pike, bass, sun fish, bullheads, sucker, 
carp, eel, pickerel, and muskellunge. Dr. 
Reitell reveals his point of view thus: “Fish- 
ing has great educational value. If you want 
to know trees, wild flowers, insects, stars, birds, 
cloud fcrmations and colors at first hand, buy 
a fishing rod and a camera and go forth and 
find these glorious things for yourself.” 

Do you know that bullheads build nests and 
care for their young? That the male black 
bass keeps the water in circulation above the 
fertilized spawn and later turns cannibal? 
That the sucker is the vacuum cleaner among 
fresh water fish? That every eel is hatched 
in the deep waters of the Atlantic south cf 
Bermuda? 


In commenting on this book, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot said, “The author has managed to 
bring back a genuine tang of the great outdoors 
that renews fcr its readers the sense of joy 
and pleasure that comes with life in the 
woods and on lakes and streams.” 


Your SPEECH. Edwin A. Kane. 142 pp. Dou- 


bleday, Doran. $0.80 


A course of training in speech instruction 
for the ninth year. It is composed of sixty- 
two lessons devoted first to the stimulation of 
thought and then to the expression of thought. 
The book deals with the students’ life, with his 
games and recreations, with his school and 
home experiences, and with his interest in the 
stage, the talking screen, the microphone, and 
the platform. 
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MAGAZINE MAKING. John Bakeless. 323 pp. 
Viking Press. 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. $3 
Members of high school and college faculties 
concerned with high school publications will 
find this book useful. It explains the economic 
basis of the magazine, staff organization and 
work, preparation of copy and proof, depart- 
ment editing, and book reviewing. For those 
who wish to write the chapter, Manuscripts: 
Acceptance and Rejection, will be a helpful 
guide. The book gives a very comprehensive 
picture of this phase of writing and publish- 
ing. The appendix treats means of estimating 
copy, tables of types, and methods of lay-out. 
The author’s father, O. H. Bakeless, has taught 
many teachers in Pennsylvania through his 
long connection with the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Bloomsburg. 


VoICE AND SPEECH PROBLEMS. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Estelle H. Davis, and L. Adele 
Carll. 469 pp. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. $1.60 

The underlying principles of the solution of 
voice and speech problems of the secondary 
school student are presented here from the 
point of view of the student. The authors or- 
ganized their material into problems of tech- 
nique, of phonetics, of oral interpretation, of 
public speaking, of acting, of individual speech 
problems. Most of the problems are divided 
into learning units, with class exercises and 
assignments. Each division is complete in it- 
self and may be used independently. Selec- 
tions for practice give sufficient drill material. 


EXPLORING AMERICAN History. Mabel B. Cas- 
ner and R. H. Gabriel. 812 pp. Illus. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $1.96 

A history teacher, who felt that the complex 
story of the American people should be taught 
by focusing the necessary details around a few 
main ideas, is responsible for this “new his- 
tory.” She organized the material around nine 

fundamental ideas, secured the assistance of a 

co-author, and finally submitted the material 

to a board of editors, all authorities in the 

field of history or education. The result is a 

history which embraces geography, social 

movements, economic forces, and cultural de- 
velopments as well as political and military 
events. The material is graded for courses in 
the seventh and eighth grades. The book is 

attractive, durable, has 50 story maps and 38 

songs in addition to 279 illustrations. 


SHortT PLays. Edited by Edwin Van B. Knick- 
erbocker. 532 pp. Henry Holt & Co. 


Sixteen short plays which one may read and 
study as class work, give as interpretative oral 
reading, act informally, or produce for public 
performance. The author explains how the 
plays may be used in each of these four ways. 
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PROGRESS IN ENGLISH.. A. Mortimer Clark and 
Jaxon Knox. 466 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.20 

The book is designed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the work of the junior high school or of 
the intermediate grades and that of the senior 
high school. Abundant practice exercises and 
good material on composition are the strongest 
features. 


Fun WitH NuMBERS. 152 pp. Illus. J. C. 
Brown, Helen C. Mirick, J. Freeman Guy, 
and A. C. Eldredge. Row, Peterson & Co. 


A sound beginning course in arithmetic which 
introduces the meanings and uses of numbers 
as they occur in the work and play of young 
children. All the problems grow from the ac- 
tivities and experiences of the children, and 
the illustrations, which add to the charm of the 
book, suggest these activities. 


APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE. Abbie A. Morrill, 
Mabel A. Bessey, and John V. Walsh. 
392 pp. D.C. Heath and Co. $1.96 


This text clears up for the high school 
student many details of practical office duties 
which he often learns only after he has taken 
his first position. It is not only valuable as a 
text for study but is a worthwhile reference 
book for the office worker. 

The content covers a broad field of office 
experience but it is all of a practical nature 
and each chapter is followed by practical 
questions and problems that put into applica- 
tion the chapters studied. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed in the various chapters are 
banking, the use of the telephone, telegraph, 
and wireless, mail and correspondence, filing 
systems, office machines, and. reference books. 
The last chapter summarizes the material by 
taking an individual worker and telling her 
experiences at her first position. The appen- 
dices contain much vaiuable reference data for 
the office worker. 

THE QUESTIONING CHILD. Patri. 
221 pp. Appleton. $1.60 


Each chapter of this book treats with some 
particular child problem. An example, a scene 
from the life of a child is given, then advice 
to teachers upon how to deal with similar 
situations or traits of character follows. Teach- 
ers will find these actual cases an aid in han- 
dling all types of children, normal, subnormal, 
and gifted. The author has had great success 
in handling of child problems and his prin- 
ciples are endorsed by other leading educators. 


Angelo 


If a family can afford to build a garage for 
two cars, it can afford to fix up a place in the 
house in which a boy or girl may study in 

peace.—Georgia Education Journal 
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Books Received 


American Book Co., 
iN, ¥o Ez: 
CHILDREN’S SONGS FOR Every Day. Bernice 
Frost. $0.72 

WORKBOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORK 
AND PLAY. WORKBOOK FOR INTERESTING 
THINGS To KNow. WORKBOOK FOR 
OuR FRIENDS AT HOME AND SCHOOL. 
WORKBOOK FOR STORIES OF ANIMALS 
AND OTHER STORIES. Margaret L. White 
and Alice Hanthorn 
EVERYDAY SPELLING. First and Second 
Books. Henry Suzzallo, Henry Carr 
Pearson, and Milo B. Hillegas 

FacT AND STORY READERS. Book Four. 
Henry Suzzallo, George E. Freeland, 
Katherine L. McLaughlin, and Ada M. 
Skinner 

JEAN AND JERRY’S VACATION. 
bard Johnson 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 

Mass.: 

ALGEBRA FOR TODAY. 
liam Betz. $1.36 

AMERICAN NATION YESTERDAY AND 
Topay. Rolla M. Tryon, Charles R. 
Lingley, and Frances Morehouse. $1.72 

ESSENTIALS OF BioLocy. W. H. D. Meier 

and Lois Meier. $1.68 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Grade 4 and 

Grade 5. David Eugene Smith, William 
David Reeve, and Edward Longworth 
Morss. Grade 4, $0.28 Grade 5, $0.28 
Four Puays. Ibsen. Edited by Clarence 
Stratton 
My NExT Book ONE. THE NEW PATH OF 
READING. Anna D. Cordts 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. Thomas 
Hardy. Edited by Clarence Stratton 
WorRKBOOK. Part one. For Elements of 
Business Training. Revised Edition. 
John M. Brewer, Floyd Hurlbut, and 
Juvenilia Caseman. $0.60 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 
THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. Roy J. Honeywell. $3 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
GRAMMAR MINIMUM ESSENTIALS. Diagnos- 
tic, Practice, and Mastery Tests. J. C. 
Tressler. $0.52 
HzALTIT FOUNDATIONS. $0.88 OUR 
JOURNEY OF GRUWTH. $0.80 Francis 
M. Walters 
PLANE GEOMETRY WORK Book. BooksI and 
II. Theodore Herberg and Sinclair J. 
Wilson 

SELECT SONGS FOR THE ASSEMBLY. J. Law- 
rence Erb and John C. Kendel 


88 Lexington Ave., 


Mabel Hub- 


Second Course. Wil- 


THE 
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Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

FaBRics AND Dress. Lucy Rathbone and 
Elizabeth Tarpley. $1.60. 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Frank M. Morgan, John 
A. Foberg, and W. E. Breckenridge. 
$1.40 

WoRKBOOK IN VOCATIONS. W. M. Proctor, 
C. G. Wrenn, G. R. Benefield. $0.80 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Heroic Deeps. Sixth Reader of Real Life 
Stories. W. W. Theisen and Sterling A. 
Leonard. $0.88 

TEXTILES AND CLOTHING. Ellen B. McGowan 
and Charlotte A. Waite. $1.32 

WoRKBOOK to accompany NATIONS AS NEIGH- 
Bors. Charles P. Sinnott. $0.60 

Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

MopERN History. Carl L. Becker. $2.24 

NoTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE. De Jose Rod- 
riguez Pastor. Edited by Carl O. 
Sundstrom. $1 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

LEONARD DIAGNOSTIC TEST IN PUNCTUATION 
AND CAPITALIZATION. J. Paul Leonard. 
25 tests per package. $1 

WIEDEFELD - WALTHER GEOGRAPHY TEST. 
Theresa Wiedefeld and E. Curt Walther. 
Per package $1.15 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


STATUS OF VOLUNTARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION IN CITIES OF 100,000 PoPULATION OR 
More. M. David Hoffman, head depart- 
men of English, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia. Bulletin, 1930, No. 36. U. 
S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

An analysis of the aims and purposes, types 
of association, forms of organization, member- 
ship, activities, and finances of voluntary teach- 
ers’ associations in cities of 100,000 population 
or more. The writer has been very successful 
in obtaining information from superintendents 
of schools of these cities and from the indi- 
vidual associations. Among the findings of his 
study are the following interesting conclusions: 
The sixty-eight cities of this population and 
the teachers’ associations therein are well dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. The 
eastern section has the most organizations; the 
southern, the fewest. The associations vary 
in function and type of membership. There 
is usually a large city association in addition 
to subject-matter, high-school teachers’, etc., 
associations in most cities. All these groups 


aim to promote a professional attitude toward 
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teaching, to aid in the professional improve- 
ment of teachers, to be helpful to the local 
school administration, to provide social and 
recreational activities for their members. They 
have developed a wide range of welfare, bene- 
fit, and philanthropic activities, and they coop- 
erate in a wide range of activities with profes- 
sional and nonprofessional groups. Legisla- 
tive activities of the organizations include 
many problems and have been fairly success- 
ful. The associations have their own publica- 
tions and use the daily press and other agen- 
cies for publicity. Finally, a study of the 
finances of these groups shows that they are 
financially sound. 


FivE UNIFYING FACTORS IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. Ninth Yearbook of the N. E. A. De- 
partment of Superintendence, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This yearbook deals with five topics which 
are of immediate interest: (1) promotion prob- 
lems, (2) school and community relationships, 
(3) professional education of teachers, (4) in- 
tegration of the various school units, (5) fi- 
nancing the schools. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MARKET. An analysis 
for advertisers and their counsel, spon- 
sored by the Educational Press Associa- 
tion of America. Inquiries of a general 
character, not relating to the service or 
affairs of an individual publication, may 
be addressed to the Committee on Ad- 
vertising Survey, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISION. Tenth Year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N. E.A. $2 


A GuIDE-BooK FOR SAFETY EDUCATION. Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York. $0.18 


HouRS AND EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE Hosiery INDUSTRY. Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
office, Washington, D. C.: ALCOHOL, HYGIENE 

AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Department of 

Justice. GRAIN GUIDE. Federal Farm Board. 

AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN 

RURAL COMMUNITIES. W. H. Gaumnitz. De- 

partment of the Interior. EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 

CIATIONS, BOARDS AND FOUNDATIONS, RESEARCH 

DIRECTORS, AND EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 

Department of the Interior. EXTENSION WorK 

IN COOPERATIVE MARKETING. Department of 

Agriculture. PRICES: WHOLESALE AND RE- 

TAIL. Department of Labor; STATE AID FOR 

SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND PupiL TRANS- 

PORTATION. Department of the Interior. 
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JANE ADDAMS, pioneer settlement worker and 
honorary president of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, has been 
awarded the $5,000 prize set aside by Bryn 
Mawr College for “an American woman in 
recognition of eminent achievement.” She is 
the second woman to receive the award. M. 
Carey Thomas, former president of Bryn 
Mawr, was the first. 


THOMAS SOVEREIGN GATES, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard University, were 
honored with the degree of doctor of laws 
by Haverford College on the occasion of the 
precentenary day exercises, April 18. 


JuuLia W. Assot of Philadelphia was elected 
to the presidency of the Childhood Education 
Association which met recently in Cleveland. 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT, assistant principal of 
the William Penn Senior High School of York, 
has been appointed director of the high school 
curriculum. He will act as the agent of the 
superintendent in this field and will develop 
uniform and unified courses of study in Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics, and the other sub- 
jects for grades 7 to 12. 


CATHARINE P. BOYLE, supervisor of com- 
mercial education in Philadelphia public 
schools, won the A. N. Palmer Memorial cup 
at the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors 
in Cincinnati in April. This cup is awarded 
annually to the state membership chairman 
who has written the best booster letter to in- 
crease membership in his state. The cup has 
been given four times and was won in 1928 by 
Elmer G. Miller of Pittsburgh. 


WILBuR VAN BREMEN, supervising princi- 
pal of South Greensburg schools for the last 
ten years, has been reelected for a three-year 
term. The schools are organized on the 6-4 
plan, A four-year junior high school was 
organized in 1926. 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL, teacher of science in 
Lancaster High School, has been elected su- 
pervising principal of Marysville schools for 
the term 1931-32. 


E. O. Liccitt, supervising principal of Craf- 
ton borough, has been reelected for a three- 
year term at a substantial increase in salary. 


Boyp Epwarps, head master of Mercers- 
burg Academy, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Herbert M. Kempton as a member of 
the faculty of the French department with 
chief responsibility for football coaching. Mr. 
Kempton is a native of Malden, Mass. He 
worked his way through Exeter and Yale 
where he distinguished himself in football as 
one of the most brilliant backfield players of 
his college generation. 


J. NEWTON HILL, a graduate of the class 
of 1920, Lincoln University, and now teach- 
ing in Dunbar High School in Washington, 
D. C., has been elected professor of English 
at his Alma Mater. He will assume his 
duties in September, 1932, after taking a year 
of graduate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


EMMA STEINER, high school teacher of music 
in Pittsburgh, and her mother, generously 
responded to the request of President M. S. 
Bentz for a sewing machine for Cloverton, 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our teachers’ home at 
Columbia, by donating a sewing machine in 
good working order. 


KENNETH B. WATERBURY, biology teacher in 
Mount Union High School, is providing every 
opportunity for a study of nature at first hand. 
A glass beehive has been installed so that 
about 5,000 bees can be observed busily at 
work. A large, homemade aquarium contains 
three kinds of fish, salamanders, tadpoles, 
crayfish, and snails. Two pens have been made 
by the boys of the classes; one contains frogs, 
the other contains several kinds of snakes and 
a turtle. Mr. Johnson, also a member of the 
faculty, supplied the bees for the demonstra- 
tion hive. 


MAURICE YOMEGS and RALPH MILLER, sen- 
iors, and Paul Raynor, a junior at the North 
East High School, gave a bee management 
demonstration at the State Farm Product 
Show held at Harrisburg in January. These 
boys were awarded ninth place among 49 
schools competing. 


EUGENE Ross, supervising principal of Bed- 
ford schools, has been reelected for a three- 
year term. 
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L. W. MuEGGE, now high school coach at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, will succeed J. Paul 
Rupp as coach at Steelton High School. He 
received his B. S. degree from the University 
of Illinois, and was a teammate of Red Grange 
and Britton. 


J. Maurice STRATTAN, an instructor at 
Girard College, has been elected supervising 
principal of the West Pottsgrove Township 
schools. He will have charge of a new jun- 
ior high school course to be inaugurated in the 
fall. 


HANOVER passed a bond issue for $225,000 
for the addition of twenty-six rooms to two 
school buildings May 5. Approval of the loan 
assures Hanover of complete junior and senior 
high school and improved grade school facili- 
ties upon completion of the proposed building 
program. 


THE SPECIAL CLASSES of Donora schools 
presented a three-part program on the Castner 
school playground, Friday afternoon, May 1. 
Patriotism was the keynote of the first part; 
character education of the second; and health, 
a pageant, “A Visit from Mars,” of the third. 


GIRARD COLLEGE alumni presented a por- 
trait of the president, Cheesman A. Herrick, 
to the college April 28. The portrait was 
painted by Louis Hasselbusch. A _ reception 
to Dr. and Mrs. Herrick followed the pre- 
sentation ceremonies. 


MINERSVILLE passed a school loan for $150,- 


000 in January. The money will be used 
to build an annex to the present high school 
building. This annex, which is to be ready for 
use September 1, will provide twelve class- 
rooms, auditorium, and gymnasium. 


THE PoRTER TOWNSHIP schools donated 142 
dozen of eggs to its relief committee for dis- 
tribution to needy families before Easter. At 
the same time, F. Thomas Beck, supervising 
principal, gave the committee a check for $80 
as a contribution from the teachers of the 
township. 


THE COMMERCIAL Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania held its annual meeting 
in Pittsburgh May 1 and 2. John R. Gregg, 
New York City, and Henry Klonower, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, were the principal speakers. The attrac- 
tive 32-page program with articles and adver- 
tisements was printed by the boys of the C. B. 
Connelley Trade School. 
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“To John Robert Gregg, On the Occasion of 
the Thirty-Third Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association for 
Distinguished Services to Business Education, 
1982.” 


This is the inscription on the back of the 
medallion awarded to Mr. Gregg who was the 
guest of honor at the banquet during the re- 
cent convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in Boston. 


THE SIXTEENTH Chester County Play Fes- 
tival was held at the State Teachers College, 
West Chester, on May 9. Students from all 
schools in the County participated in liter- 
ary and athletic events, home economics ex- 
hibitions and contests, manual-industrial and 
agricultural contests, athletic badge tests, and 
games for all. 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE QUARTETTE and the mixed 
chorus of sixty voices of the Crafton High 
School won the championship of Allegheny 
County and of the southwestern section of 
Pennsylvania in the Forensic League Con- 
tests. The chorus competed in the class B 
group. Each group won first place in the 
final State contests which were held at Al- 
toona on May 1, 1931. Sigrid Gayvert di- 
rected the vocal groups. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Teachers in 
Colored Schools will hold its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., July 28-31. The Columbian 
Educational Association, composed of officers 
of Divisions 10-13 of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all colored teachers in the State to 
meet with them at that time. 


A $12,000 BOND LOAN to the Canonsburg, 
Washington County, school district for an ad- 
dition to a school building has been approved 
by the State Department of Internal Affairs. 
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STEELTON HicH ScuHoou functioned in a 
novel as well as profitable manner on the 
evening of April 14. It was the occasion of 
the first Community Night. The purpose of 
this was to give the patrons who are unable 
to visit the schools during regular sessions 
an opportunity to see the school at work. The 
last two periods of the day were held. These 
were followed by a short assembly program. 
Exhibits of pupils’ work were on display in 
every room. Records kept in different rooms 
showed that at least 600 persons were pres- 
ent. This was the greatest public feature of 
the school year thus far and showed the fine 
spirit with which the citizens of Steelton sup- 
port their schools. 


HAMDEN TOWNSHIP, Cumberland County, 
voters approved a $40,000 bond issue for the 
erection of two consolidated schools at a spe- 
cial election April 21. One school will be 
erected in the northern section of the town- 
ship; the other in the southern district. This 
is the second district of the county to launch 
a project for consolidated schools. Lower 
Allen Township recently approved a loan for 
a similar amount. 


BepForD will take the following progres- 
sive steps for the school term 1931: Nine- 
unit addition to the high school building; re- 


modeling of Central elementary school build- 
ing; addition of vocational departments cf 
agriculture and home economics to high school 
curriculum; and employment of a school nurse. 


HUNTINGDON CouNTY Institute will be held 
the week of October 26 instead of November 2 
as announced in the May issue of the JOURNAL. 


YEADON, Delaware County, seems to be en- 
titled to the banner for rapid growth not only 
in the county but in the State. In 1928, a 
second story comprising six rooms was added 
to the original school building of eight rooms. 
In 1929, a new plant of six rooms in three 
temporary buildings was erected in the south- 
ern section of the borough, while in 1930 
two second-story rooms were added over a 
previous one-story addition to School No. 1. 
In other words 


Then: 8 rooms 
315 pupils 
10 teachers (2 special) 
1 teaching principal 


Now: . 21 rooms 
700 pupils 
24 teachers (3 special) 
1 secretary-nurse 
1 supervising principal 
1 principal 


The prospect for 1931-32 is that at least 
four more rooms will be needed. Approxi- 
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mately 175 pupils from the district are in 
neighboring high schools. 





Lizzie Moore Forgotten 


J. W. Crastree 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, National Education Association 

My faith in the classroom teacher began a 
few decades before your day. It began when 
I was seven or eight years old. Lizzie Moore 
was my teacher. She had a delightful person- 
ality. Kindness was written in her face. It 
showed forth in everything she said or did. 
She found it necessary on one occasion to keep 
me after school and to use the switch on me 
for disobedience. I withstood the tinge of pain 
bravely enough, but the real punishment came 
when she laid the switch on the desk and with 
tears in her eyes said, “You are such a good 
boy. I don’t want you to act that way any 
more. Won’t you please promise me? I just 
can’t stand it to whip. I am almost sick now.” 

Then is when I joined in the crying act, made 
promises, swept the floor, and said, “Good-bye, 
Miss Moore,” two or three times as I was leav- 
ing. After that I was at school early to build 
the fire and to clean off the blackboard. Two of 
us gave a third boy a good trouncing later on 
for talking back to Miss Moore. When I read 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s “The Woman Who 
Was Forgotten,” I could not help thinking of 
beautiful Lizzie Moore. Recently and just fifty 
years after leaving the old school to go out 
West, I returned to Scioto County, Ohio, to see 
the house in which I was born, the school 
house in which I got my start, and the few 
relatives and friends yet to be found. I in- 
quired about Lizzie Moore. No one knew what 
had become of her. She had taught the school 
only one year but she had given a score of boys 
and girls in that neighborhood higher ideals. 
She had filled them with worthy ambitions. 
She had given a wholesome touch to community 
life. A wonderful woman—but forgotten! 

I wonder whether she ever knew how much 
her pupils in that district owed to her. I won- 
der whether she ever knew of anything beyond 
their devotion to her at the time. She must 
have known of the appreciation of parents. 
But I fear she never realized how much she 
put into the lives of children in that school and 
in the other schools in which she taught. 

Next to the help which came from my par- 
ents was that which I received from Lizzie 
Moore. Perhaps next to that was what I 
received from Jim Blackburn when I was four- 
teen, and from J. M. McKenzie when I was 
eighteen. These were classroom teachers. I 
owe very, very much to other friends along the 
way, but these names stand out. In relating 
my experience, I have given essentially your 
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own experience and that of leading citizens 
everywhere. My own children have had a 
Lizzie Moore as their teacher. I see among 
you many a Lizzie Moore. There never has 
been a better type of devotion among teachers 
than at the present time. 

It is great to supervise the work of teachers, 
or to administer a system of schools, but it is 
greater still to deal directly with youth, inspir- 
ing children with higher ideals and putting 
into their lives the desire to become useful men 
and women. The latter is the service which 
you are rendering and there is no greater in 
the world. 





Calvin Coolidge Says 


While education is almost entirely a local 
problem, the National Government has long 
manifested a deep interest in it and encouraged 
it with official help and advice at some expense. 
The Department of the Interior, which has 
charge of it, is now headed by a university 
president, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

The draft during the war, the census of 1920 
and of 1930 all reveal that we have a long way 
to go to eradicate illiteracy. Self-government 
is predicated on popular education. Often the 
privilege of voting is withheld from. those 
unable to read and write. Ignorance can not 
defend us in peace or war and has become more 
and more difficult in securing employment. 

Earning a livelihood, voting intelligently, na- 
tional defense, physical, mental, and moral de- 
velopment, and even the cause of religion, 
depend on education. Without it there is no 
way to raise the material or spiritual stand- 
ards of life. 

About 4,000,000 adults in this country, un- 
able to read or write, despite the heavy school 
costs, are not only a menace but evidence of 
the failure of local government. If there is 
one thing more than another a citizen has a 
right to demand from organized society, it is 
education. 


—Courtesy the Washington Post. 
Copyright 1931 





Ideals 


As you think, you travel; as you love, you 
attract. You are today where your thoughts 
have brought you; you will be tomorrow where 
your thoughts take you. You cannot escape 
the result of your thoughts, but you can en- 
dure and learn, can accept and be glad. You 
will realize the vision (not the idle wish) of 


your heart, be it base or beautiful, or a mixture 
of both, for you will always gravitate towards 
that which you, secretly, most love. In your 
hands will be placed the exact results of your 
thoughts; you will receive that which you earn; 
no more, no less. Whatever your present en- 
vironment may be, you will fall, remain, or 
rise with your thoughts, your wisdom, your 
ideal. You will become as small as your con- 
trolling desire; as great as your dominant 
aspiration. 
Emma C. Roncavs, Kittanning. 





Free Films 


The Defrenes & Company, motion picture 
manufacturers of Wilkes-Barre, have an- 
nounced four films, 16 mm. and 35 mm. safety, 
for free use in educational institutions. They 
are: 

The Wonders of Anthracite—Two reels. 
This is a highly educational film on the geology, 
history, mining, and preparation of anthracite 
coal. 

American Glove Craft—Three reels. This 
film shows the complete process of tanning 
various kinds of glove leather and the making 
of fine leather gloves. 


The Making of a Turkish Towel—One reel. 
This reel tells the complete story from pick- 
ing of cotton to finished product. 





CORRELATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES 


Mrs. HuGH BRADFORD 


President, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Sacramento, Calif. 


Never in the history of the world has there 
been a greater opportunity for service to child- 
hood through cooperative education than today. 
Adults have never been more interested in 
schools and their activities. Home makers are 
seeking to be professional, parents are seeking 
guidance and wise counseling with teachers and 
other parents. Schools are setting up curricula 
to meet adult needs. We are agreed that co 
operation between home and school is not only 
desirable but fundamental. 

There are many factors in home and school 
cooperation. Each must recognize the field of 
influence of the other; each must realize the 
authority of the other within a certain radius; 
yet both must realize the interdependence of one 
upon the other for a unified program of educa- 
tion. How are we to get that unity? 
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If the schools are to realize the creative 
abilities of the child, the home must be shown 
how to avoid repressions. 

If schools are to teach home economics, the 
home must know how to expand that program 
in home circles. . 

Schools teach hygiene and physical education, 
but the influence is in many instances neutral- 
ized by poor health habits in the home. 

Even the skills and techniques of a formal 
school type need to be interpreted to the 
parents, that they may become effective. 

Vocational guidance today concerns parents 
even more than teachers; teachers need the 
interpretation of the child’s aptitudes and atti- 
tudes as shown in the home, as well as the school. 
Their data are not complete without it. Parents 
want their children to be happy and effective; 
they want to be sure they are ready for eco- 
nomic independence. 

But greater than all parents and teachers see 
the necessity for wise thinking in character 
building programs. 





A Club That Works 
Nine students of the West View Junior High 
School who have not been gaining regularly 
in weight for a number of years have been 


organized into a nutrition club sponsored by 
Marion M. Peirce, home economics teacher, 
and Miriam McGarrah, health education 
teacher. 


Lunch is prepared and served to the club 
members each day by two girls of the ninth 
grade under the direction of the home eco- 
nomics teacher. The two girls (different girls 
each day) have the responsibility of purchas- 
ing the food as well as preparing and serv- 
ing it. 

The club meets one period each week with 
the health education teacher. During this 
period the pupils are weighed and a program 
is carried out which tends to keep up the 
morale of the group. 

H. N. Hennon, principal of the school, re- 
ports that the results are very satisfactory: 

1. Forty-five girls in the ninth grade get 
an opportunity to participate, and thus learn 
food values, preparation, and serving. 

2. The parents of the ninth-grade girls and 
also the parents of the club members are 
enthusiastic over the project. 

8. No members of the club have received 
failing grades in school this year. 

4. Best of all the nine members of the club 
gained sixty-nine pounds during the first 
semester. 
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Geography 
and 
United States History 
Maps 
SET 3 


A complete set of maps for the study of Geography and 
United States History. No other company offers the num- 
ber of maps at the low price that we do and stili maintains 
the high standards as developed in this remarkable set of 
maps. The teaching possibilities of this set alone entitle 
it to be placed in any school where good maps are walted. 


The set consists of the following Maps: 


1. Trade Routes in 1453. 
3. Early Voyages and Discoveries. 
. Spanish Explorations. 
5. English and French Explorations. 
5. Early Grants and Colonies. 
. Early Grants and Colonies. : 
3. Homes of Pilgrims, Holland and itnz- 
land. 
. Indian Tribes. 
. French and Indian Wars. 
. Results of French and Indian Wars. 
2. Thirteen Original Colonies, 1774. 
3. Revolutionary War, 1776-1777. 
. Revolutionary War, 1777-1781. 
5. Results of Revolutionary War, 1783. 
j. Western Land Claims. 
. Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 
War of 1812. 
. Missouri Compromise, 1820. 
. Republic of Texas, 1837. 
State, 1845. 
. Mexican War, 1846-1848. Results of 
Mexican War. 
. Agricultural Provinces. 
24. Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854. 
25. United States in 1861. 
26. Civil War, 1861-1863. 
27. Civil War, 1863-1865. 
28. Acquisitions of Territory. 
29. Admission of the States. 
. North and South Pole. 
. Trade Routes Via the Panama Canal, 
32. Relief Map of Panama Canal Zone. 
3. Spanish-American War, 1898. 
34. Races of Europe. 
5. Nations at War, 1918. 
3. World War, Eastern Area. 
37. World War, Western Area. 
. North America—Political, Physical. 
- South America—Political, Physical. 
. Africa—Revised and up-to-date. 
- World—Revised and up-to-date. 
2. Asia—Revised and up-to-date. 
3. Europe—Revised and up-to-date. 
i a" States—Revised and up-to- 
ate. 


Forty-two Maps, 44x32 inches. Edges 
bound with myslin. Sold only in sets. 


Texas a 


Price, with Adjustable Steel Stand or Wall Bracket. .$38.00 


Interstate School Map 
Company 


JAMES McCONNELL, Manager 


GOSHEN INDIANA 
SALESMEN WANTED for Summer Months 
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Necrology 


Elizabeth Price 


ELIZABETH PRICE, who died at Hummels- 
town, April 9, taught forty-two years in the 
primary grade in that town and would have 
completed fifty years in the teaching profession 
had she lived until the close of the present 
term. Her retirement from this service would 
have taken place in July, 1931. She was an 
exceptional teacher and made many noble con- 
tributions to the lives of the pupils with whom 
she had contact these many years. Teachers 
and pupils of the Hummelstown schools will 
place a bronze tablet to her memory in the 
building in which she taught. 


Mrs. MARGARET B. MARTIN, 42, teacher of 
the consolidated school at Durham, Bucks 
County, was instantly killed April 16 when the 
automobile in which she was driving home 
from school was struck and demolished by a 
heavier car. 


ARTHUR J. Woop, head of the department of 
mechanical engineering at Pennsylvania State 
College for nearly ten years and a member of 
the faculty of the school of engineering since 
1904, died as the result of being hit by a motor- 
cycle on April 18. 


JOHN P. Scott of Harrisburg, for forty- 
seven years a teacher in the city public schools, 
died April 28 at his home after a lingering 
illness. Mr. Scott retired last June. 


W. H. SAMUEL, 94, oldest surviving principal 
of schools of Philadelphia, died March 1. Dr. 
Samuel retired in 1916 after completing forty- 
eight years of service in the schools. 


Mrs. JOANNA SHIRTZ, 83, a teacher in the 
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schools of Williamsport and Renovo for many 
years, died in the Williamsport hospital April 
20. Mrs. Shirtz was a guest at the Home for 
the Friendless. 


BEA V. McGowan of Preston, a member of 
the Hanover Township staff, died April 30 in 
the Hazleton State Hospital. Miss McGowan 
was a native of Ashland. 


ANNETTE LANG, a teacher in Phoenixville 
High School, and her mother, Mrs. Lena Lang, 
died May 3 from burns received after an ex- 
plosion of gasoline which was being used for 
cleaning purposes. 


ANNA R. RICHTER, principal of the Friends’ 
School, Philadelphia, for many years, who 
died on April 26, 1930, left the following 
lines among her effects which serve as a fit- 
ting tribute to her for her work in the school: 
“May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom 

some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life; 

One glimpse of brightening skies beyond 

the gathering mists, 

To make this world worth while and heav en 

a surer heritage.” 





An Announcement 

of THE STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL IN THE STATE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA—a dissertation in partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at Temple Unijversity, by James 
Franklin Carter, Brookline, Delaware County, 
1931 

This publication will appear in book form 
during the summer. Copies may be secured 
from the author at the subscription price of 
$1.50. 

The study is based largely on returns from 
principals to the teacher questionnaire issued 
by Doctor Keith in September, 1928. It is most 
exhaustive in its statistical analyses and con- 
tains eleven chapters and sixty tables. Con- 
clusions deal with the sex, age, experience, 
training, and salary of the median principal 
and recommendations, concerning age and ex- 
perience, training and certification, salary, and 
consolidation and reorganization needs. Doctor 
Carter also makes many references to and 
citations from secondary school literature re- 
lating to his problem. This work is a welcome 
addition to the basic facts that are being de- 
veloped concerning the educational personnel 
of the public schools of Pennsylvania made 
possible through the extensive questionnaire 
of 1928. 
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BORROW NOW 


Pay Next School Year 
in monthly instaliments 


o 


You can still do the things you want to do this 
summer, even though you haven’t the money at 
hand. Under the special Household Loan Plan 
for Teachers, cash loans can be made quickly, 
confidentially, and entirely by mail if it is not con- 
venient to visit one of the offices listed below. 


Household lends from $50 to $300. Only your 
signature is required. Your School Board is not 
notified, no assignments are taken, and no embar- 
rassing investigations are made. 


Rates nearly less 
on amounts above $100 up to $300 


Household’s rate on loans above $100 up to 
$300 is nearly 14 less than the usual charge. No 
fines, fees, or deductions in advance. You may 
repay in twenty months or less, and you are 
charged only on the balance due and for the actual 
time the loan is kept. If you wish, you need not 
repay any of the principal during the summer months, 
only the interest. 

For information without obligation, just mail 
the coupon to the nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Central Bldg. 

CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust Bldg. 

fane STOWN, 3rd Floor, First Nat’ 1 Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bldg. 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, Norristown-Penn 


Trust Co. Bldg. 
3rd Floor, Jefferson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA Gin Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Floor, i Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, Park B 
READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, First an St Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 


Wy maiz THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to one of above offices—it is understood this 
inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me 
to any expense. 





Amount I wish to borrow$ 


I teach at 


T-150 R—31-2057 
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Limitations of the Residual 
Function Theory 
(From page 658) 


This much training is justly demanded by the 
state and, after it is determined, provision 
should be made adequately and equitably to 
distribute the subsidy to the end that every 
boy and girl would be assured of his birth- 
right. It should then be made compulsory for 
every native-born citizen and a prerequisite 
for naturalization. 

The practice of training men and women for 
entry into the highly specialized trades and 
professions at the expense of the state is a 
questionable procedure in a democracy unless 
the opportunity is equalized for all and this 
becomes almost an economic impossibility. Ali 
of the stock arguments against paternalism 
in the case of public utilities could, with almost 
equal force, be applied to the subsidized educa- 
tion of men and women for highly specialized 
vocations, and on last analysis there is no 
more justification for the training of a United 
States Army or Navy officer at the expense 
of the federal government than for the train- 
ing of a justice for the federal courts. When 
the salaries of both vocations are made com- 
mensurate with the training and the qualifica- 
tions necessary, the law of supply and demand 
will provide the candidates and the adequate 
training facilities for both. 

Viewed from this angle it becomes apparent 
that the present need is not so much an exten- 
sion of our popular educaticnal program and 
an appropriation of the educational functions 
of the other social agencies but rather a refine- 
ment and perfection of that which we already 
have to the end that it be made not only 
universally available and profitable but also 
universally attainable. 





The Hospital of Amergoland 


Ricnarp M. Patterson 
Gastonville, Pennsylvania 
There is a hospital in Amergoland where 
they use just seven different kinds of medicine, 
and every patient has to take a dose of every 
kind of medicine every day. The medicine is 
furnished in pills with nine thousand seven 
hundred sixty-eight kinds of sugar coating. 
The attendants are supposed to select for each 
patient medicine with just the kind of coating 
that suits his taste; and, when the medicine 
fails to cure the patient, they say it is because 
the attendants fail to select pills with the 
proper coating. 
One day Johnny Knownothing was sent to 
this hospital, but he refused to swallow any 
of the medicine. He stayed there eight years, 
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when they pronounced him cured because his 
time was up. 

When he got out something seemed to be 
wrong with his head. He formed a gang, con- 
sisting of fellows who had also been through 
the hospital, and tried to destroy Amergoland. 

Some of the citizens think that, if they had 
paid more attention to the ingredients of the 
pills and less to the sugar coating, they might 
have cured Johnny. Others think that they 
should at least have kept him in the hospital 
longer. All are agreed that, if the authorities 
at the hospital don’t soon wake up, Amergoland 
will not last very long. 





Calendar 
1931 


June 25-27—State Vocational 
Eagles Mere 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Biltmore Hotel; all 
Pennsylvania luncheon, Monday, June 
29, 12 m., Biltmore Hotel, $1.25 

July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 27-August 1—American Child Health 
Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 29-31—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College; State 
College 

October 1, 2—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 16, 17—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Warren 

October 23 and 24—Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

October 23, 24—Educational Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 

November 4 and 5—1931 Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

November 6, 7—Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S. E. A. 
Pittsburgh 


Conference, 


1932 

February 20-25—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: Washington 
Hotel. Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday 
evening, February 22, Washington 
Hotel, $2.50 per plate 

March 9-12—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. 
E. A., University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 


adelphia 

April 8, 9— Southern Convention District, 
Chambersburg 

April 14-16—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 
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Extension Education, 694 
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Films, Free, 434, 499, 628, 704; Book, 126; Fabrics 
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Financial Needs of the Association, 91 

Financing of American-Level Schools, P. R. Mort, 


Finley, Hazel A., Why Teach Nutrition, 79 

Fire Prevention Manual, 47; Put to Use, State, L. 
P. Miller, 688 
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Foe of Youth, 555 
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Forestry Primer, New Edition, 218 
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Forward Look, W. L. Gilmore, 417 

Foster, Grace R., Education, Parable, 668 

Foundations for Character Education, Helen Purcell, 
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France and Belgium, Journeys, C. F. Hoban, 176 
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.Geography Teachers, National Council, 210 
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Gilmore, L., Forward Look, 417; P.S.E.A. Relief 
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Glass, J. M., Democratizing the Homeroom Pro- 
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Glass, Lucy W., Message to Mothers, 566 
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Good . Will and Hope from the School Children of 
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Grade Data, Age, 696 

Grade Promotion, G. A. Stetson, 77 

Grading, Character, Margaret Oberholser, 608 

Graduates, High Schools, 44; June College, 48; 
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Graham, B. G., 213 
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Grassmuck, Erna, Preparing Teachers for Progres- 
sive Geographic Education, 86 
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Grayson, Nancy, 675 

Great Britain School Journeys, C. F. Hoban, 46 
yreenwood, Samuel, 101 

Greetings from N.E.A. President, W. A. Sutton, 94 

Gregg Medal, 702 

Gress, H. E., gerd Cover Oct., 96 

Grigg, Glenn F., 

Group Leena e73 3 

Group Study for Secondary. School ig 436 

Grover, E. O., Why Textbooks Are Dull, 66 

Growth in Public Schools, J. E. Waener, 140 
Guidance, Nation-Wide Trends, Robert Hoppock, 42 

Guignol:- Puppet Show as a Method of Wochice 
Modern Languages, Bertha A. Ballinger, 204 
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Haas, F. B., Retirement Fund Relations, 677 
Hammaker, Ellwood, 357 
Handicapped Children, F. H. Reiter, 437 
Harmonica Mikes, Lansdale, 367 
Harnessing Pupil Power, Pauline Cope, 348 
Harriman, P. L., Purity of Baccalaureus Artium, 345 
Hatfield, Isabel, 356 
Health Booklet, 218; Day, 551; Supervisor, 42; 
Visual Aids, 37° 
Heasley, Albert, 358 
Hege, F. B., 353 


High Powered Teacher, H. E. Stabler, 368 

High Schools, Comparative Enrolments, 632; Grad- 
uate, 44; National Awards, 686; Principal of 
Small, R. L. Eshleman, 343; Status of Principal 
in Pa., J. F. Carter, 707; Standard Evening, 372; 
Win Canning Contest, 370 

— Development’ of the School Term in Pa., 

. E. Wagner, 503 

taeaee Material, Natural, 500 

Hoban, C. F., Journeys in France and Belgium, 176 ; 
In Germany, 109; In Great Britain, 46 

Hodgin, C. E., Meetin’ Up With You, 246 

Home and School Activities, Correlation, Mrs. Hugh 
Bradford, 704 

Home Economics, George-Reed Programs, 436; Mc- 
Lain Bldg., 607; Supervisor, 371 

Home is Opened, Teachers’, 611 

Home, Ohio’s Teachers’, 104 

Homeroom Program, Democratizing, J. M. Glass, 544 

Honorary Degrees, 22 

a. Robert, Nation-Wide Trends in Guidance, 


Horace Mann Schools, 42 

Hosic, J. F., Character Education in the Graded 
School, 401 

Hospital of Amergoland, R. M. meg 708 

House of Delegates, 206, 227, 399, 40 

Howard, H. H., Rural Schools, 401 

Hubbard, F. W., Cooperation Between — 
ASSNS., 347 

Hurhes, J. H., 491 

Hunt, E. W., 428 
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Ideal Teacher, Nancy C. Morrow, 89 

Ideals, Emma C. Rongaus, 704 

Illiteracy, Challenge, Cora Wilson Stewart,. 85; 
China’s Drive Against, 88 

Immaculata, Sister M., Dean and Deaning, 661 

Improvement, by the . Self-Help pee Teacher, 
361; In Teacher Preparation, 49 

Increments for Teachers in Fourth Class Districts, 
674 


indiana State Teachers College New Arts Bldg., 619, 
re 

Industrial Arts in Williamsport, H. L. Person, 145 

Institutes, 673 ; County, 624 

Instructor, 635 

International Edu. Assns., World League, 687 

Introducing General Science, J. B. Kirkpatrick, 146 

Investigation of American Assn. for Advancement 
of Science, 35 
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Johnstown H. S. Band, 95 

Journal Thought Provokers, 127, 191, 255 

Journeys in France and Belgium, <. F. Hoban, 176; 
in Germany, C. F. Hoban, 109; Great Britain, 46; 
School, 562. 

Junior College of University of Pittsburgh, C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, 341 

Junior H. S., Activities League, Westmoreland, 685; 
Upper Darby's New, 216 

Junior Red Cross Journal Pays for Articles, 104 
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Keith Continues, Dr., 498 

Kelley, Kent, Warning Regarding Book Salesmen, 
619 

Kelly, F. J., College Teaching, Scholarly Pursuit, 469 

Kern, N. E., Student Supplementary Contributions 
in American Social Problems, 90 

Kieffer, Hannah A., Rural Training Program, 544 

Kindergarten Teachers in Pennsylvania, J. E. Wag- 
ner, 224 

Kirkpatrick, J. B., Introducing General Science, 146 

Klingensmith, C. R., 

Klonower, Henry, College Graduates in Pa. Schools, 
435 

Kuhn, Stanly, 101 

Kuhns, Dessie, 357 

Kutztown State Teachers College, Shakespearean 
Revival, 687 


Labor Day, Child, 209 

Lamberson, B. C., 28 

Lansdale Harmonica Mikes, 367 

Laramy, R. E., Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, 139; 
Teachers Home in Pa... 

Lark, Miriam, Supervisor, 371 

Latin, Motivated, Edna Risheberger, 684 

Law. ‘Interpretation of School, 673 
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Lebanon, Activities in Mifflin School, 687 
Lectures for Teachers, 
Left-Handedness, Danger of Breaking Children, 154 
Legal Decisions, 626 
Legislation Digest, 498; Educational, 495, 553, 623; 
of Major Interest to P.S.E.A. Members, 673; Om- 
nibus Bill, 612 
Legislative, Committee Report, 310; Council of Pa. 
omen’s, Special Committee of State Coun- 
cil of Education, 148 
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Sullivan, 657 
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Local Branch Reports, 92, 156, 209, 353 
Locke, Annetta P., 96 
Los Angeles Convention, N.E.A., 210, 484, 611, 671; 
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Lower School Construction Costs, 635 
Lyle, Elizabeth A., Visiting Teacher, 659 
Lyles, Victoria, Danger of Breaking Children of 
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McNair, G. H., Faculty Money Chest of Mansfield 
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MacDonald, Margaret A., Personnel Study of Dean 
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Chest, G. H. McNair, 355 
Married Women and Men Teachers in Rural Schools, 
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Martin, Leo, 682 
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Meek, C. R., George Washington Bicentennial Tree 
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Meetin’ Up With You, C. E. Hodgin, 246 

Meiscer, A. S., 683 

Membership, Material, 32; N.E.A. 

DeLong, 375 
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Theory, E. J. 
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Merkel, J. 

Michigan Education Assn., Bldg., 550; Tour, 550 

Middie States and Maryland, Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 157. 

Mid-Year Graduates, Teacher College, 500 

Mifflin, Houston, 140 

Mifflin, Lloyd, 140: Picture of My Mother, 679 

Mifflin Memorial, Lloyd. See Lloyd Miflin-Memorial 

Miles, Lillian E.., Advice to Apnlicants, 669 

Miller, Cc. R., Educating the Public, 

Miller, E. ie State Journal, 544 

Miller, L. P., State Fire Prevention Manual Put to 
Use, 688 

Modern Language, New, Bulletin, 434; Puppet Show 
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Morgan, J. E., When Shall I Move, 493 

Morrow, Nancy C., Ideal Teacher, 89 

Mort, P. R., Financing of American-Level Schools, 
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Mother’s Day, 622 

Mothers, Message, Lucy W. Glass, 566 

Motivated Latin, Edna Risheberger, 684 

Motivating Geography, S. S. Smith, 346 

Mount Lebanon, Jr.-Sr. H. S. Band, 683 

Move, When Shall I, J. E. Morgan, 493 

Munson, Ruth L., 1 61 

Museum, Laboratory for Blind, Emily G. Burke, 605: 
Pike County’ s, 223; Service to Education, C. R. 
Toothacker, 86; School Service, 175; Visits, 112 

Music, Activities, 371; Week, 502 

Mvers, G. C., Getting Lost in Machinery, 609; 
Making Allies of Parents of Our Children, 83 
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Narcotics and Alcohol, 560 

Nation-Wide, Study of English Usage, 601; 
in Guidance, Robert Hoppock, 422. 

National Advisory Committee on Education, 23 

National Child Health Day, 620 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 620 

National Council, English Teachers, Gertrude L. 
Turner, 425; Geography Teachers, 210 

National Education Association, 546; Administra- 
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search Fund, 214; Greetings from W. A. Sutton, 
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Sullivan, D. R., 642; Taylor, &. ©; 39, 387; 
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a Year, H. N. Powers, 362 
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Newcomb, Cc. M., What is Matter With Teaching, 
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News and Notes, See Notes and News, 
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Northwestern Convention District, 93; Officers and 
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Nurses, School, 691 
Nursing Class, Coudersport, H. 97 
Nutrition, W hy Teach, Hazel 7 S inkey, 79 
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Objectives of P.S.E.A., Relief, W. L. Gilmore, 25 
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Ohio’s Program of Vocational and Practical te 
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Ohio State Educational Conferance, 494 
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Omnibus Bill, 612 
One-Room Schools, Preparation of Teachers, 48 
Organization of Teachers For Teachers, 33 
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506, 569, 635, 700 

Parable, Education, Grace R. Foster, 668 
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Myers, 83 
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Parlette, Ralph, 359 ’ 
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Pencil Prizes, 427 
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size—not in bound volume 
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of Pa., Margaret A. MacDonald, 149 

Pertinent Pamphlets, See Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Philadelphia, Parents’ Council, 549 

Philadelphia Spring Conference, 550 

Philosophy and Science, E. H. Reeder, 402 
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42; Visual Aids, 373 
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Pilgrimage, Vergilian, 254 
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Hubbard, 347 
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Public, Educating, C. R. Miller, 73 

Public Schools, Budget Provisions, 560; Growth, 

E. Wagner, 440 

P ublic ations of a New Kind, Flag, 360 : 

Publications, Recent, 371, 626: School, 40 

Pulnit, Project of Evening School Students of 
Steelton, 617 

Puppet Show as Method of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. Bertha A. Ballinger, 204 

Purcell, Helen, Foundations for Character Educa- 
tion, 692 

Purity of 
345 





3accalaureus Artium, P. L. Harriman, 


Q 
Questions of Life, Supreme, J. P. MeCaskey, 118 


R 

Radio, Band Instruction, 429, Bird’s Eye View, 
Frances FE. Clark, 124; Commission, 557; Dent. 
Program, 561: Education Developments, 680; 
Medium of Education in Secondary Schools, G. 
W. Armold, 141: Monopoly Question, 492; School 
Concerts, 95; School of the Air, 674 

— Lee C., Saving Money, Matter of Discipline, 

Rating of Pupils and Report Cards, 362 

Reading’s Commencement Pageant, 147 

tecitation, Period, So-Called, F. A. Berkenstock, 
610; Socialized, 165 

Recodification of School Laws, 673 

Recreation, Changing Scene in American, Iris Vim- 
ton, 665 
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Red Cross, American Junior, 167; Journal Pays for 
Articles, 104; National Convention, 68% 

Redfield, Ww. c., Our Place in the World, 401 

Reeder, E. H., “Philosophy and Science, 402 

Regional Conference, Special Education, 178 

Regional Contest, Pa. Wins, 167 

Reiter, F. H., Handicapped Children, 437 

Relief Objectives, P.S.E.A., W. L. Gilmore, 25 

Relief to Former Teachers in Financial Distress, 
Give, E. C. Broome, 27 

Replogle School, J. Leonard, Dedication, 175 

Report Cards, Rating of Pupils, 362 

Representative Assembly of the N.E.A., 15 

— Activities of the P.S.E.A., H. E. Gayman, 

Research Fund, Educational, N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence, 214 

Residual Function Theory, Limitations, E. J. Sulli- 

18; Re- 


van, 657 

Resolutions: Columbus Convention, N.E.A., 
garding Support of Welfare Work, 91, 92, 156, 
207; Washington Teachers’ Assn., 35; Williams- 
port Convention, 400 

Responsibility, Neglected, F. A. Butler, 143; 


ers’, W. R. Siders, 636 
Retirement Fund Relations, F. B. Haas, 677 


Teach- 


Retirement, Legislation, 673; Report of Delegate 
to National Council of Teachers, 315; System Re- 
port, 

Retirement System, ee. School Em- 
ployes’, H. H. Baish, 564, 629 

Rhythm Bands, Ebensburg patie School, 686; 


Grapeville “School, 621 
Risheberger, Edna, Motivated Latin, 684 
Rivers of Pennsylvania, N. C. Schlichter, 
Roads, erg ot eat amas 107 
Robinson,- J. 
Rochester HS. Band, 103 
Rongaus, Emma C. , Ideals, 704 
Roosevelt Day, 107° : 
Ross, Carmon, 613; Classroom 
Cooperative Enterprise, 479; Front Cover May 
Rubert, V. M., An Impromptu Autograph, 93; Teach- 
ers’ Triumph, 366 
Rule, J. N., Front Cover March, 483 
Rural Schools, H. H. Howard, 401; Married Women 
and Men Teachers, 112; National Geographiral 
Society Service, 558 
Rural Teacher, Successful, Wayne Soper, 87 
Rural Training Program, Hannah A. Kieffer, 544 
Ryan, W. C., Jr., 159 


668 


Instruction as a 


Ss 
Safety Award, 499; He Took No Chances, 98; Teach 
ractices, 173 
Salary Scheduling, 
Broome, 543 
Salesmen’'s Club, Pa. Educational, 450 
Sampling, On the Matter, 366 
Sanders, Tra G., 100 
Save or Not to Save, 201 
Saving Money, Matter of Discipline, L. C. 


Examples of Scientific, FE. C. 


Rasey, 152 


Schaeffer Scholarship, N. C., 626 

Schlichter, N. C., Cultural Lectures for Teachers, 
672: Rivers of. Pa., 668 

Scholarly Pursuit, College Teaching, F. J. Kelly, 
46 

Scholarship, N. C. Schaeffer, 626; State Winners, 


Scholarships and Prizes—See Prizes and Scholar- 

shins 

Scholastic Awards, 684 

School Buildings Bureau, 690 

School Directors, 352; Officers and Resolutions, 489 ; 
Report of the Legislative Committee, 490 

School Journeys, 562; in Germany, C. F. 
199; in Great Britain, C. F. Hoban, 46 

School Life, 626 

School of the Air, 674 

School Publications, 40 

School Radio Concerts, 95 

School Term in Pa., Historical Development, J. FE. 
Wagner, 503 

Schoolmen’s Week, 484; 
615 

Science in Education, 35; Enrolments in Pa. H. S., 
J. E. Wagner, 178; Introducing General, J. B. 
Kirkpatrick, 146; Successful Exhibit, 220; Visual 
Aids in Field, 219 

Seattle, Teachers’ Union Defeated, 84 

a pone Education Conference, Temple University, 


Hoban, 


Officers and Resolutions, 


Secondary Schools, Present Status of Radio as a 
Medium of Education, G. W. Armold, 141; Middle 
States and Maryland, Assn. of Colleges, 157 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Secretaries of School Boards, 352, 489; Officers and 
Resolutions, 489 

Security of Position for Competent Teachers, 674 

Seitzinger, 

Selling es Cardinal Principles to Community, C. E. 
Neville, 2 

Self-Help Method, Teacher Improvement by the, 361 

Sesquicentennial, Yorktown, 502 

Shakespearean Revival, State 
Kutztown, 687 

Sharon H. S. Vergil Class, 355 

Shrubs, Conservation of, 631 

Siders, W. R., Teacher's Responsibility, 636 

Silver Bay Vacation Conference, 558 

Slides, Free Films, 499 

Slippery Rock Training School, 354 

Small High School of Pa., Principal, R. L. 
man, 343 

Smith, Cecile, 682 

Smith, S. S., Motivating Geography, 346 

— D., Vocational Education’s Modern Trends, 
oo 


Teachers College, 


Eshle- 


Snyder, Jay, 678 

Snyder, Mary C., Correction, 579 

Social and ‘Professional Clubs, 556 

Social Problems, Student Supplementary Contribu- 
tions in American, N. E. Kern, 9 

Socialized Recitation, 165 

Sollars, Sara, 101 

Soper, Wayne, Successful Rural Teacher, 8 

Southeaster n Convention District, 484; Officers and 

Resolutions, 615 
Southern Convention District, 


545; 
Resolutions, 614 


Officers and 


*Spanish Teachers, Competent, 42 


Special Educational Regional Conference, 178, -4949 

Speech Training, Importance, E. H. Paget and R. 
L. Cortright, 153 

Spognerisms, 76 

Stabler, H. E., High Powered Teacher, 368 

State Association Has Led a Ciassroom Teacher to 
Expect of It, What, Jessie Gray, 75 

State Council, 172, 218, 370, 434, 498, 560, 690; Elec- 
tion of State Supt., 673; Special Legislative Com- 
mittee, 148; Summary, 4: 

State Journal, E. L. Miller, 544 

State Teachers Colleges Summer Sessions, 690 

Status of H. a Principal in Penna., J. F. Carter, 707 

Steelton * Band, 493; Pulpit, Project of Evening 
School, G17 

Stetson, G. A., Grade Promotion, 77 

Stevens, Thaddeus, Famous Speech in 1835 

Stewart, Cora Wilson, Challenge of Hilitenacy, 85 

Strength, Nation’s, R. W. Emerson, 98 

Student Supplementary Contributions in American 
Social Problems, N. E. Kern, 90 

Successful Rural Teacher, Wayne Soper, 87 

Suhrie, M. Agnes, Appreciation, 675 

Sullivan, E. J., Limitations of Residual Function 
Theory, 657 

Summer Schools, Prague, Czechoslovakia, 558; 
State Teachers Colleges, 690; Teacher Training 
Courses, 694; Uni. of Pgh., 675; Visual Education, 
627 

Summer Work at the Demonstration School, B. W. 
Daily, 364 

Supplies and Equipment, 674 

Survey ge ry of Teachers, National, 426; Eng- 
lish U sage, 374 

Sutton, W. A., 25; After Trip Across Continent, 666 ; 
F ront gover Sept. ; Greetings from N.E.A.° Presi- 
dent, 

Sykes, Ellen, 681 


Ky 

Talking Pictures at Chester Co. Institute, 96 

Tarentum H. S. Boys’ Quartette, 680 

Taylor, J. C., Resolutions, 387 

Teachers: Certificates Wanted, 438; Checking List, 

W. Fs. Blouch, 664; Colleges Fall Enrolment, 106; 
Home Is Opened, 611: Home in Pa., R. E. Laramy, 
27; Ideal, Nancy C. Morrow, 89; Improvement by 
Self-Help Method, 361; Ohio Home, 104; of Pa., 
32; Responsibility, W. R. Siders, 636; Training 
Device, Demonstration Lesson, F. M. Gatto, 599: 
Triumph, V. M. Rubert, 366: Union Defeated in 
Seattle, 84; Welfare Report, 298 

Teaching, What is Matter, C: M. Newcomb, 663 

Technical Knowledge to Teaching, Relating Theo- 
retical, Isaac Doughton, 609 

Temple University’ s Conference, 211 

Templin, R. J. W., W. Pittston Schools and Student 
Capacity, 478 

Tenure, Committee Meeting, 678 ;: Committee Report, 
316; Problem, J. C. Almack, 670 
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bia igs in Pa., Historical Development of the School, 
E. Wagner, 503 

mn. “of Asst. Supt., 626 

Textbooks, Cost of, 338; Coyotes. 
They Dull, E. O. Grover, 66 

Thanksgiving, Cora M. Preble, 168; 
tague, 144 

Thomas, A. D., 551; Front Cover April 

Thought Provokers, Journal, 127, 191, 255 

Thrift Week, National, 360 

Theoretical and Technical Knowledge to Teaching, 
Relating, Issac Doughton, 609 

Tilton, Esther, 256 

Tinkeom, H. M., Debating for Citizenship, 602 

Toothaker, C. R., Waggon Service to Education, 86 

Training for the N New Competition, Educational, 364 

Training School, Elementary, 354 

Transportation Costs, 372 

Traveling Exhibit, Depts., 106 

Treasurer’s Report, 37, 290, 294 

Trees, American ‘Assn., 97; Conserv ration, 631; 
Planting Program, George Washington Bicenten- 
nial, C. R. Meek, 437 

Trends in Education, Modern, H. Bode, 539 

Tribute Letters, R. E. Byrd 4, ga cay 363, 416 

Trip Across the Continent, After, W. A. Sutton, 666 

Trustees Elect Officers, C olle ze, 174 

Tuberculosis, Foe of Youth, 555 

Turner, Gertrude L., National Council of English 
Teachers, 425 

Twin Six, High Powered Teacher, 


366; Why Are 
Day, J. J. Mon- 


H. E. Stabler, 368 


U 

Unemployment, College Graduates, 371; Vocation- 
al Education Will Relieve, 565 

Union Defeated in Seattle, Teachers’, 84 

University of Pittsburgh, Junior College, C. Stanton 
Belfour, 341; Summer Session, 675 

Untiedt, Bryan, 656 

Upper Darby’s New Junior High School, 216 


V 

Vacation Conference, Silver Bay, 558 

Values in Education U niversity Point of View, Vital, 
99 

Vandling, A. L., 356 

Van Dyke, Henry, 126 

Vaughan, C. 

Venezuela School ‘Children Send Message of Good 
Will to Children of W = ld, 107 

Vergil Class, Sharon H. 355 

Vergilian Pilgrimage, 25 “y 

Vibberts, C. D., Health Supervisor, 42 

Vinton, Tris, Changing Scene in American Recrea- 
tion, 665 

Visiting Teacher, Elizabeth A. Ly le, 659 

Visits to Museums, 112 

Visual Aids, in Field of Science, 219; in Health and 
Physical Education, 373 

Visual Education, Conference, 1931, 563; tang 
tion, 220; Summer Session Education Courses, 62 

Vocational Conference , 1931 State, 628; Demonstrs * 
tion Contest, State,’ 439; Education Will Relieve 
Unemployment, 565; Education’s Modern Trends, 
D. Snedden, 135; Home Economics George-Reed 
Programs, 436; Practical Arts Education, Ohio’s 
Program, Ray F _ 425; Projects, 692 ; Schools Ap- 
proved, New, 


Ww 
Wagner, J. E., Growth in Public Schools, 440; His- 
torical Development of School ant in Pa., 503 
Kintergarten Teachers in Pa., 224; Men Teachers 
in Pa. Public Schools, 693: Pa. s New Se hool 
Bldgs., 108; Science Enrolments in Pa. H. S., 178 
W. arfield, Jr., David, 167 
Warning, 619 
Washington George. 98; Material, 
H R. Meek, 437 
Resolutions. 35 


Bicentennial, 


627; Tree Planting Program, C. 
Washington Teachers Assn., 
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Weaver, A. M., 487 

Weighing and Measuring of School Children, W. G. 
Moorhead, ti 

Welcome to P.S.P.A. from Williamsport, 213 

Welfare, Committee on Teacher, 28 

Welfare Work, E. C. Broome, 158; Jessie Gray, 28 

West Pittston Schools and Student Capacity, R. J. 
W. Templin, 478 

West View Jr. H. S. Club, 705 

Western Convention District and Education Con- 
ference, 545; Officers and Resolutions, 613 

Western Pennsylvania Nagy oie ved Club, 682 

Westmoreland Jr. H. Activities League, 685 

White House ¢ FM hl 333; R. L. Wilbur, 76 

Who’s Who Data, 100 

Wilbur, R. L., White House Conference, 76 

Wild Flowers, Conservation, 631 

Wilkes-Barre Meeting, 483, 547 

Wilkins, Malcolm, 359 

Wilkinson, Dorothy, 101 

Wilkinson, Wm., 357 








bad egg oo Convention, 92, 399; W. L. Gilmore, 
Abstracts of Addresses, 401; Attendance, 

437 Breakfasts and Dinners, 206, 212; Business 
Session of P.S.E.A., 415; Commercial Exhibits, 


206; Constitution Revision, 238; Convention City, 
22: House of Delegates, 206, 227, 399, 403; Hous- 
ing, 206; Local Committees, 155; Past-Presidents’ 
Luncheon, 422; Pa. School Press Assn. Delegates, 
420221; Program, W. L. Gilmore, 205; Programs, 
226-238; Railroad Rates, 206; Registration, 206; 
Resolutions, 400; Time Schedule, 225; Welcome 
to P.S.P.A., 213 
Williamsport Convention Issue, Inserted Between 
December and January Issues; Attendance at 
New Castle Convention, 267; Auditor’s Statement, 
291; Beneficiaries of Welfare Fund, 300; Break- 
fasts, Luncheons, and Dinners, 262; Budget, 1931, 
288; Chronological Directory, 262 ; ro ‘ode of Ethics, 
284; Commercial Exhibits, 264; Commission on 


Professional Ethics Report, 313; Committees, 
P.S.E.A., 270-271; Constitution Revision, 302: 
Cost of Penna. School Journal, 288; Executive 


Council Reports, 286; Delegates, 267 : Greetings, 
261; Growth of Our Assn., 266 ; House of Delegates, 
265, 273; Housing, 264; Index of Officers and 
Speakers, 321; Legislation Committee Report, 
310; Life Members, 318; Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, 
296 ; Bequest Form, Inside Back Cover ; Cloverton, 
298; Endowment Fund, 298; Norwood, 297; 
Trustees’ Report, 301; Local Committee Chair- 
men, 266: Map, 258; Mifflin, Houston, 297; Mifflin, 
Lloyd, 297; Nominating Petition, 323; Officers, 
260, 270; Elected Since 1925, 267; Past Presidents 
of Assn., 266; Permanent Fund ‘Trustees Report, 
295; Perm: rnent Headquarters Report, 296; Pro- 
grams, Dept. and Section, 275; General Sessions, 
272: Round Tables, 281; Railroad tates, 263 
Registration, 264; Retirement System Ret nort, 314; 





Delegate to National Council of Wanckars 315: 
Rules of Procedure, 266; Senior H. S., Front 
Cover; Speakers, 261-265; Please Note, 265; 


Who's Who, 262; State Delegates to N.F.A. Con- 
ventions, 268 :Teacher Welfare Report, 298 ; Tenure 
( ‘ommittee Report, 316; Time Schedule, 257; 
Train, 263; Treasurer's Report, 290, 294; Welfare 
Fund Financial Statement, 299 

Williamsport Industrial Arts, H. L. Person, 145 

Wilson H. S. Band, 

Women's Legislative Council of Pa., 622 

Wood, H. B., Perfect Attendance, 606 

World Federation of Ed. Assns., 158, 546, 612, 671; 
Denver Meeting, 485 

World Good-Will Day, Jay Snyder. 678 

World League of International Education 
tions, 687 

World, Our Place, W. C. Redfield, 401 


XYZ 


Associa- 


Yeager, W. A., 36 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial, 502 
Young, C. F., 31 
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Witurs A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 
President, National Education Association 
(For Sketch, see page 25) 
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ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH plus THOROUGH TESTING combine ‘to 
produce the method of teaching reading in the 











GATES-HUBER 

















—| WORK-PLAY BOOKS ;— 








A new series of basal readers for primary grades 


N this new method of teaching read- 

ing, evolved by an educator who is 
probably: America’s greatest authority 
on the subject, the development of read- 
ing ability comes as the natural result of 
deing the things called for by purpose- 
ful situations. The activity of the child 
is purposeful from the beginning. 
Thought-getting and word-mastery com- 


bine in this method based on the princi- 
ple that reading is not an isolated sub- 
ject, but one that helps and receives help 
from other activities in which the child 
feels an interest. Any drudgery involved 
in old methods is now abolished ; reading 
with this series becomes a pleasure since 
it 1s done to secure information which 
the child deems desirable or enjoyable. 


The Workbook releases the child to full enjoyment 
of his reading 





PETER AND PEGGY 
(Primer) $.60 

ROUND THE YEAR 
(First Reader) $.64 


The Equipment 





FRIENDLY STORIES 
(Second Reader) $.68 
MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE 
(Third Reader) $.72 


Also 


A Workbook and Teacher’s Manual for each reader. 
Picture and Word-cards, and an ingenious Dictionary 
for the Primer. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
President, Southern Convention District 


(For Sketch, see page 96) 
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MACMILLAN 


Announces 


An Illustrated School Newspaper with 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


THE 
NEWS REVIEW 


A new school newspaper, published 
weekly that 
—Not only states, but explains and illustrates 
the important news of each week. 


—Gives simple, interesting, authentic informa- 
tion regarding the facts of history, geogra- 
phy, science, and literature, that explain it. 


—Enjoys the unsurpassed news and pictorial 
facilities of THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


—Contains 8 half-newspaper-size pages of 
large, clear type, and beautiful, up-to-the- 
minute rotogravure illustrations. 


Subscription Rates 












































1 to 4 subs. 5 or more subs. 
First semester (Sept. 3-Jan. 19)...... $ 80 each $ .60 each 
Second semester (Jan. 26-June 1).... 80 “ 60 “ 
First year (Sept. 3-June 1)........... 1.60 “ 1.20: “* 
New titles 
to the 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


enable you to meet all requirements in the modern study of 
English and American literature. 


Single Volumes Combination Volumes 


Appison: SIR ROGER vs COVERLEY WASHINGTON: FAREWELL ADDRESS; Wes- 


CuurcHitt: THE CRISIS 
sTER: BUNKER HILL ADDRESSES; and 
Patcrave: GOLDEN TREASURY Linco.n: ADDRESSES 


Scott: THE TALISMAN 
Wistzr: THE VIRGINIAN SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET and MACBETH 


STEVENSON: TREASURE ISLAND LoncFELLow: TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN; 


Hart AND Perry: REPRESENTATIVE and HawtHorne: TWICE-TOLD TALES 
SHORT STORIES 


Uniform price $ .60 


6 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ‘new york 


0 Fifth Avenue 
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Carvin V. Erpty, Hollidaysburg 
President, Central Convention District 


(For Sketch, see page 157) 
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22% more problems in 


THE TRIANGLE 
a ARITHMETICS 


Brueckner Anderson Banting Merton 


Published in both a three and a six-book CURRICULUM TESTS IN 


edition for grades three to eight. ARITHMETIC PROCESSES 
An analysis of the number of problems for Grades 
3 to 6 in four different series of recently published By Leo J. Brueckner 
Arithmetic texts shows a total of 5,063 for The Designed primarily for use 
Triangle Arithmetics, 4,154 for the second series, cin dear ee ae 
3,832 for the third, and 2,286 for the fourth. Thus used effectively with any 
the Triangle series contains 22% more problems basal series. They chart 
than its nearest competitor. A comparison of this o aa ch 
series with any other shows a marked superiority month, 12 tests in a pack- 
in every process. age for each grade. $0.52 


Send for descriptive literature 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


‘arr | 
( Winston Building Philadelphia 


























NEWSON READERS 


are a literary basal series 
unusual in 


1. Literary quality 





2. Grouping of material 


LITTLE FOLK’S EARLY DAYS IN 
LIBRARY VIRGINIA 


is different supplementary read- _isanew historical supplementary 
ing for Grades One and Two. reader for Grade Four or Five. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Governor-Elect 
(For Sketch, see page 210) 
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WINSTON 





New Books for your School Library 





SERGEANT YORK—Grades 6-12 


By Tom Skeyhill, lecturer, and literary 
editor for Alvin C. York. The life-story 
of the man characterized by General 
Pershing as the “outstanding civilian hero 
of the World War.” 256 pages. Illus.$1.08 


JOAN OF ARC_ Grades 6-12 


By Mabel Dodge Holmes. This beauti- 
ful Anniversary Edition is faithful alike 
to historic fact and to the character whose 
life is an inspiring example of courage 
and faith. 12 illus., 4 in color. $2.50 





The WINSTON TREASURE CHEST 


25 titles from the famous Winston 
Clear-Type Popular Classics, covering 
all grades from 1 to 8. Bookcase of 
mahogany finish included free with each 


set. 22.50 


i 
| SHE RABBIT WINDMILL—Grs.1-3 

By Elizabeth T. Dillingham. This book, 
with its joyful stories, fills a distinct need, 
for there is a dearth of stories that teach- 
ers can read to very young children. 162 


pp. 38 illus. $2.00 





THE WORLD’S GREAT ADVEN- 
TURE—Grades 6-12 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller. One 
thousand years of polar exploration from 
Pythias to the finding of Andrée, and in- 
cluding the heroic achievements of Rear 
Admiral Byrd. 384 pages. Illus. $2.00 








| The BOOK OF COURAGE—Grs.5-12 
By Hermann Hagedorn. Heroes! Thirty 

of them. And each with that quality 
which everyone admires. From Socrates 

to presenteday heroes, they pass in fasci- 
ratings varray, Illustrated by Frank 
Godwin.’ ~ $2.50 





\s 


Winston Building 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





FOR TEXT BOOKS 











PIXLEY AND FRASHER 
Mastery Grammar Guides 


“The recent development of work- 
books, of which the present are 
splendid examples, makes available 
for the busy teacher a wealth of 
carefully organized and thoroughly 
tested instructional material that 
cannot fail to raise the standards 
of work in any school.” 4 merican 
School Board Journal. 











D. C. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


245 West 391TH STREET 
New York 


TRESSLER 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Half a dozen good reasons for the 
nation-wide Tressler adoptions: 

1 Written by a high school teacher of wide 
experience 

21s a complete high school course in either 
a two-book or a four-book series 


3 Contains the best inductive development 
of functional grammar 


4 Has thorough explanations, with illus- 
trations, of every rule and phase of written 
and spoken English 


5 Has a minimum of theory and a maximum 
of examples and practice 


6 The books are written on the level (not 
down to it) of high school pupils 
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Senior High School, Williamsport 
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The 


Pennsylvania 
State College 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


June [5th to June 26th 
June 29th to Aug. 7th 


[931 


EIGHT THOUSAND INDIVIDUALS 
choose Penn State yearly now solely 
because of its ideal environment, 
modern facilities, and excellent instruc- 
tional staff. 


ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL courses are offered in the Summer 
Sessions, meeting requirements for all kinds of certificates and degrees, 
under a well qualified faculty including distinguished visiting lecturers 





such as: 

DANIEL J. KELLY, Superintendent, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

CLARK L. HULL, Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University. 

J. S. ORLEANS, Editor, Research and 
Test Service, World Book Company. 

KERMIT ROOSEVELT, Author, New 
York. 

L. L. WINSLOW, Director of Art, Balti- 


more. 


CHARLES B. LEWIS, Director of Health 


and Physical Education, Providence. 


P. E. DAVIDSON, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
FREDERIC ERNST, Department of 

French, New York University. 

JOHN M. FOOTE, State Department 
of Education, Louisiana. 

FRANK G. PICKELL, Superintendent, 
Montclair, N. J. 

MISS ELISE MARTENS, Specialist in 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 

MONSIEUR PHILIPPE SOUPAULT, Dis- 
tinguished Poet of France. 


Write for further information and bulletins to: 


DEAN W. G. CHAMBERS 


Director of the Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College 


Pennsylvania 
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Joun C. Diext 
President, Northwestern Convention District 
(For Sketch, see page 352) 
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mse TEXTBOOKS 


FIT INTO YOUR PROGRAM — 
FOR THE SECOND HALF-YEAR’S WORK 


Subjects studied for only a half-year require textbooks of certain length 
and organization. ‘These titles are especially recommended for studies that 
your classes will take up the second semester. 


WwW W 


SMITH AND SMITH: 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


Developmental presentation. “Geometry understood, not memorized.” 





FAY: 
THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 


A direct, readable study, built on the elementary idea of “how man 
makes a living”. 


EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU: 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 
AND 
PUPIL’S WORKBOOK in CITIZENSHIP 


A number of problems in a large variety of activities, involving both 
an understanding of and participation in community life. The WORKBOOK 
is correlated with the textbook but is readily adapted for use with any 
basal civics textbook. 


BROOME AND ADAMS: 
CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP 


The structure and processes of government presented in such a way that 
character education and training for citizenship are identical processes. 











BARTHOLOMEW AND HURLBUT: 
THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH 


(REVISED) 


A new revision bringing up-to-date information on how to speak and 
write clear, good English; an understanding of English used in business; 
some knowledge of how business is done. 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


A wide variety of titles Modern editing 
Beautiful illustrations Combination volumes 
Uniform price $.60 

















Representatives for Pennsylvania: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 3: oe. 6121 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 


° Harold C. Clingen, 47 Ardmore Avenue, Lansdowne 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York G. Raymond Waterbor, 317 Lincoin St.. Easton 
R. L. Hausknecht, 329 Jordan St., Montoursville 
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M. S. Bentz 
President of P. S. E. ‘A. for 1931 
(For Sketch, see page 423) 
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MODERN MATHEMATICS TEXTS 
THE ENGELHARDT-HAERTTER ALGEBRAS 


First and Second Courses 


HAERTTER’S WORKBOOK 


Instructional Tests and Chapter Tests for a 
First Course in Algebra 


THE STRADER AND RHOADS GEOMETRIES 
Plane and Solid 


SIMPSON’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 


and Logarithms 


Examination copies on request with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
is 1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia ‘C7 














FOR TEXTBOOKS 








BLANCKE anp SPECK 


STRIKE A NEW NOTE IN 


A GATEWAY TO MUSIC 


Now, in one volume, a clear and interesting 


exposition of the fundamentals of theory = 
a complete list with descriptions and _ illus- 
trations of the instruments of the symphony 
orchestra and the band 2 a non-technical 
miniature dictionary of music. Appropriate 
for junior and senior high schools, as a first 
course book in conservatories of music, for 


normal schools, and colleges. PRICE, $1.48 


D. C. HEATH anp COMPANY 
231-245 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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James N. Rute 
Acting Supcrintcndent Department of Public Instruction 
(For Sketch, see page 483) 
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Another Leader 


Our new “INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just what 
the name implies and is superior to any Health and Accident 
policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason 
of illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least once 
each week is necessary. but house confinement is not required. 


It is Non-cancellable just as long as a teacher is employed 
in his or her profession. 


The cost is $30.00 annually between the ages of 18 and 65. 


May we have the privilege of explaining this new policy in detail? 


Pennzyluania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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A. D. Tuomas, Hazleton 
President, Northeastern Convention District 


(For Sketch, see page 551) 
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A New Series of Basal Readers 


A CHILD ACTIVITY SERIES 


THE NEW Pre-Primer: TOTS and TOYS 
SILENT Primer: PETS and PLAYMATES 


READERS Book I: GROWING UP 


— , Book II: NEW FRIENDS 
By William Dodge Lewis 
Albert Lindsay Rowland Book III: THE WONDER WORLD 


and 


Ethel Maltby Gehres Book IV: FACTS and FANCIES 
Book V: WHYS and WHEREFORES 
An entirely new series and ‘ 
pre-eminently a completely Book VI: SCOUTING THROUGH 


organized system of teach- 


ing reading at the various Book VII: PIONEER TRAILS 


grade levels. These books 
teach pupils how to study. Book VIII: THE ROUND-UP 








Send for complete information 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Winston Building Philadelphia 





& 








A LABORATORY TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS 


by 
WALTER R. HEPNER 
FRANCES K. HEPNER 


A book which gives a pupil an opportunity in MAKING HIS 
OWN TEXTBOOK in a way that has never before been 
possible. Pupils have assisted at making workbooks by com- 
pleting assignments, but they have not had an opportunity 
before to contribute to the making of their own textbook in 
so intimate a fashion. 


Published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


386 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Carmon Ross, Doylestown 
President, Southeastern Convention District 
(For Sketch, see page 613) 
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PITTSBURGH ADOPTS 
THE GATES -HUBER 
READING PROGRAM 


The Board of Education of the city of Pittsburgh has 
adopted the primary unit of the Gates-Huber Reading Pro- 
gram as co-basal with one other series for the first three 
grades. 

Before making the recommendation to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the instructional forces of the city studied, scored, and 
checked reading systems for several months. 


The Gates-Huber series was recommended because 
it meets the recognized reading objectives 





The response has been The series: 
nation-wide GatTeEs-HUBER 
The list of adoptions grows steadily WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
day by day, in the West, the Mid- Primary Unit 
dle-West, in the North, in_ the PETER AND PEGGY—Primer ...........-- $0.60 
South and in the East. The State Workbook 


° Dictionary 
of Oregon has adopted the series as ac a lg a 


basal for a six-year period. The First Grade Manual eat + pidge Besdegj 1.20 
a 4 ae overs Primer an irst Reader. 
State of Virginia has adopted the ROUND THE YEAR—First Reader......... 64 
Primer and the First Reader. Workbook 
First Grade Manual (see above) 
Thousands of schools are now FRIENDLY STORIES—Second Reader ...... : 
using these successful books. The Workbook 
- . Second Grade Manual : 
response has been immediate and MAKE AND MAKE-BELIEVE—Third Reader . 
unprecedented. Workbook 28 
Third Grade Manual J 








Are you fully informed about this series? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives for Pennsylvania: 
J. Burrt Snyper, 6121 Jenkins Arcade, H. C. Crincen, $7 Ardmore Avenue, Lans- 
Pittsburgh downe 
J. Grayson Petrrs, 136 Spring St., G. R. Warersor, 317 Lincoln Street, 
Greensburg Easton 
R. L. Hausknecut, 329 Jordan St., Mon- 
toursville 


é 
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CuHarites W. GemMiLLi 
President, Southern Convention District 
(For Sketch, see page 676) 
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Vacation Protection 


aS 








If your summer plans include the use of an Auto, 
it is important that you carry proper Automobile 
Insurance Coverage. 


Vacation time congests our highways and careful 
driving does not always prevent accidents. 


We can not lessen the road hazards but we can 
prevent financial loss and mental strain for you. 


We write Public Liability, Property Damage, 
Collision, Fire and Theft at a saving to you of 20%. 


May we have the privilege of explaining our 
Automobile Insurance in detail? 


Pennsyluania Casualty Company 


AND 


Assoriated Fire Insurance Company | 
LANCASTER, PA. (Is 





























